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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


HEROES OF LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH POETS: a Book for Young 


Readers. By JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ Studies in 
English Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


[The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face 
with the sources of Early European History, and thus 
enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the 
subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. } 


ITALY. ZY Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, cloth 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of 


“ The Life and Reign of Richard III.,’’&c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 
“ The book is well and smenatay Gane, and makes a very valuable addi- 


tion to the stock of historic 
FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. 


Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow 
School, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
“Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”—Guardian. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


[A set of Works designed to present the chief races of 











NEW BOOKS. 
FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


[The object of this Series is to supply, in a handy and read- 
able form, accounts of the Chief Fathers of the Christian 
Church, of their Age, and of their Writings. ] 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 
ST. HILARY of POITIERS, and ST. MAR- 


TIN of TOURS. Bythe Rev. J. GIBSON CAZENOVE, 





The following Volumes have been already published :— 
ST. JOHN of DAMASCUS. By the Rev. 


J. H. LUPTON, M.A. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 


B.A., Author of ‘*St. Jerome,” “‘Turning Points of 
English and General Church History,” &c. 


LEO the GREAT. By the Rev. Charles 
GORE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“It is a very usefal book on a period little studied, and yet most im- 
portant.”— Guardian. 


GREGORY the GREAT. By the Rev. J.) 


BARMBY, B.D. 


ST. AMBROSE: his Life, Time, and Teach- 


ing. By the Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. 








Europe as they emerge out of prehistoric darkness into 
the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The 
Literature dealt with covers a period stretching from its 
beginning until the Middle Ages. ] 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. RB. 
MORFILL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES, 
{This Serics, which will embrace, when completed, every 
Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, 
a perfect Library of English Ecclesiastical History. | 
NEW VOLUME. 
LICHFIELD. By the Rev. W. Beresford. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 


WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Gregory 
SMITH, M.A., Vicar of Great Malvern, and the Rev. 
PHIPPS ONSLOW, M.A., Rector of Upper Sapey. 
With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding. With Map 
and Plan. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“*Is a model of what such books should be.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low. With 


Mapand Plan. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“*The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is doing a good work in 
issuing the handy series of * Diocesan Histories,’ to which Mr. Low has now 
made so excellent a contribution.”— Academy. 


PETERBOROUGH. By the late Rev. G. A. 


POOLE, M.A., Rector of Winwick, near Rugby. With | 


re Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Is very weil done.”— Morning Post. 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, 


Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canter- 
E: A. With Map. . Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
with mueh antiquarian and scholarly hich in Cant 
bury finds a rich field, and yet with 0U_—.™a- °° 
British Quarterly Review. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, 


Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and Plan of the 
a Cathedral. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
contain much valuable information. ° 


They Th 
Should be found useful by al’.”—Times. ae 


OXFORD. By the Rev. E. Marshall. Feap. | 


an8V0, With Map, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
There can only be one opinion—and that a high one—as to the general 
manner in which Mr. Marshall has performed his task.”—Academy. 


YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornsby, M.A. 
Se Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth beards, 3s. 6d. 
Evidently well acquainted with the subject he has in hand.” 
Saturday Review. 


’ 


*,* Others in preparation. 








= The specimens of Ambrose given by Dr, Thornton are well selected and | 
his narrative most readable.”—Noncon/formist. 


ST. BASIL the GREAT. By the Rev. 
RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, Canon ef St. Patrick's, 
ubdiin, 


**Mr. Smith has described the spiritual and mental character of the man, 
and appreciated his work with much ability.”—Spectator. 


ST. JEROME. By the Rev. Edward L. 


CUTTS, B.A. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By the Rev. 
H. S. HOLLAND. 


** We heartily recommend the entire series, and particularly this volume» 
for perusal.”—Literary Churchman. 


THE DEFENDERS of the FAITH; or, the 
Christian Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries. 
By the Rev. F. WATSON, M.A. 


“The author gives his readers a pl nd d view of the 
| struggle between Christianity and Paganism for the mastery of the civilised 
| world.”—Guardian, 


'THE VENERABLE BEDE. By the Rev. 


} G. F. BROWNE. 








“*Mr. Browne has written an interesting account of a man to whom we 


| are indebted for much of our knowledge of early English history.” 


| i P Pall Mall Gazette. 
| *,* Others in preparation. 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 
A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. By Helen 


SHIPTON, Author of “‘Christopher.”? With several 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


LIFE and WORK among the NAVVIES. 
By the Rev. D. W. BARRETT, M.A., Vicar of Nassing- 
ton. With several Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of the 
BRITISH ISLES. With about 150 Illustrations. 
Letterpress by the Rev. H. H. BISHOP. Royal 4to, 
cloth boards, 4s. 


OPTICS without MATHEMATICS. By the 
Re 


v. T. W. WEBB, M.A., F.R.A.S., Prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


'BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented 


Lobster. By J. H. EWING. With Illustrations by 
André, printed in Colours. Ornamental paper boards, 





A NEW BOOK BY MRS. EWING. 
Tllustrated by Caldecott. 
JACKANAPES: a Story for Young People. 
By J. H. EWING. With Seventeen Drawings, by R. 

Caldecott. Paper covers, is. 


A SERIES of VERSE BOOKS for CHIL- 
DREN. By J. H. EWING, Author of ‘ Brothers gf 
Pity,” &c. Illustrated by André, Small 4to, ornamental 
paper binding, each Is. 

A SWEET LITTLE DEAR. 

THREE LITTLE NEST BIRDS. 

OUR GARDEN. 

A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. 

MASTER FRITZ. 

THE DOLL’S WASH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s.; or bevelled boards, 

gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ~ 
MISS JULY. By the Author of Our 
Valley,” “‘ Una Crichton,” &c. With Four Page Wood- 
cuts, drawn by Gordon Browne. 
PATHS in the GREAT WATERS: a Tale 


wherein is comprised a Record of Virginia’s Early 
Troubles, together with the True History of the Bermudas 
or Somers Islands. By the Rev. E. N. HOARE. With 
Four Page Woodcuts, drawn by Gordon Browne, 


THE PIRATE’S CREEK: a Story of 
Treasure-quest. By 8. W. SADLER, R.N. With Four 
Page Woodcuts, drawn by Alfred Pearse. 

TWO OLD MAIDS; or, Rosalind’s Sisters. 


By ANNETTE LYSTER. With Four Page Woodcuts. 


With Threc Page Woodcuts, drawn by Alfred Pearse, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 28. 6d.; or bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 3s. each, és 

HOME and SCHOOL. A Sequel to The 


Snowball Society.” By M. BRAMSTON, 


LIA: a Tale of Nuremberg. By Esme 
STUART, Author of “ Isabeau’s Hero,” &c. 


With Three Page Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. ; 
or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, each. 
A VALLEY of DIAMONDS. By Crona 


TEMPLE, Author of “ Her Father’s Inheritance,” &c. 


CARL FOREST’S FAITH. By Mary 


LINSKILL. 


HIS FIRST OFFENCE: a True Tale of 
City Life. By RUTH LAMB, Author of ‘‘The Carpen- 
ter’s Family,’”’ &c. 

LUCILE; or, Faithful in a Few Things. 
By MARY DAVISON, Author of “ Grizzy’s Story.” 


KATE TEMPLE’S MATE. By the Author 


of ‘* Clary’s Confirmation,” &c. 


OLIVE SMITH; or, the Ugly Duckling. 
By H. L. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, Author of “Under 
the Trees,” &c. 


A STORY for the SCHOOL-ROOM. By the 
AUTHOR of “‘MARY CLOUDSDALE.” With Three 
Page Woodcuts, drawn by Stanley Berkley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 28.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


WE LITTLE ONES. By L. H. Apaque, 
Author of “A Baker’s Dozen.” With several Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


LAUNCEY VERNON; or, Edie’s Particular 
Friend. By S. SELBY LOWNDES. With several 
— Feap. 4to, ornamental paper boards, 
1s, 6d. 

PICTURE-BOOK.—ANIMALS. By the late 


Rev. C. A. JOHNS. Numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. dto, 











glazed, 3s. 6d, 





ornamental paper boards, 1s, 6d. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; axv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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OME.—SCHOOL of ART, 138, Via S. 

Basilio.—TERM will RECOMMENCE NOVEMBER 1ST, to conclude 
with April following.—Further particulars apply to Principal, MATILDA 
E, WRATISLAW, 13, Via Sun Basilio. 





} OTICE to ARTISTS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS 
held by MESSRS. GLADWELL BROTHERS at the CITY of LONDON 
FINE ART GALLERY, 20 & 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be 


OPENED in NOVEMBER, Receiving days, October 22nd, 23rd, and 24th. 
Forms on application. 


. . 
LEGAL GENTLEMAN will be glad to 
answer LEGAL QUERIES for a NEWSPAPER or PERIODICAL, 
or undertake any other Legal Literary Work, for a small remuneration,— 
Address JUSTINIAN, care of Willing’s Newspaper Advertising Offices, 
353, Strand, W.C, 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT,—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors, Transfer 
of Literary Property carefally conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ref Cc 1 free.—1, Pat E.C. 








MiSs EUGENIE SELLERS, Certificated 


Student in Classical Honours of Girton College, Cambridge, gives 
PRIVATE LESSONS and holds Classes for Ladies in Greek, Latin, French, 
and English.—For terms apply to Miss E, SELLERS, 13, Cornwall Kesi- 
dences, Regent’s-park, N.W, 


RS. J. L. TUPPER, of Rugby, wishes 


to RECEIVE CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her Two own, and 
would take Dutire Charge of Children of Parents in Iodia or elsewhere, 
References ; The Lord Bishop of Exeter ; W. Holman Hunt, Esq., Draycott 
Lodge, Fulham; A. E. Durham, Esq., 82, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, W. 


= UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. RK. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A, F. J. FORD, 
Eaa.. B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 400 

uineas. 


‘ ' r) 
T RICHINOPOLY COLLEGE.—The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospe! desires to find aGRADUATE 
for the PROFESSORSILIP of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Salary £500 per 
annum, paid frem College funds.—Applications to be sent to the Kev. THE 
SECRETARY 8,P.G., 19, Delahuy-street, Westminster, 8. W. 





MIDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL.— 


The TRUSTEES invite APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL, which will be vacant at Christmas. 
Salary, £250, together with £2 for each Scholar above 100 in attendance, 
Present attendance, 108.—Applicati and i iuls to be sent to the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. R. L. KinByY, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, before OCTOBER 17 


A , A Oe A ‘ 

Y | YHE SUNDAY EVENING CHOIR 

PERFORMS SACRED MUSIC FREE to the PEOPLE from 8 to 10 
on SUNDAYS. Rehearsals on Mondays at 4, beginning October Ist. Ama- 
teurs willing to help will oblige by sending their address and compass of 
voice to Mrs. E. BERRY, 27, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square.—The 
LOAN or HIRE of a KOOM with Platform, and Seating 200 Persons, is 
WANTED in the W.C. district for Sunday Evenings. 


HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive dona- 
tions of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and particularly of first 
editions of Old and Modern Plays. Also of Pictures of Shakespearean 
subjects aud Portraits of Actors,.—Address C. LOWNDES, Secretary. 








THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 


Instantaneous Memory! ; 
Art of Never Forgetting! 
Discontinuity Cured! 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


WHOLLY UNLIKE MNEMONICS. 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 


(< MEMORY and DISCONTINUITY. 


PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 











. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of “Health,” says :—'‘ His 
aE - Physiological and Scientific in the Highest Degree.” 

B. MENARS, Major, Retired List, Indian Army, says i— The danger in 
your System [me judice) lies in ‘ Mental Voracity.’ Facts are so easily 
learned by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal 
before the last one has been digested and assimilated. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE, 
37, New Oxford Street, London, — 





\ | R. CARRODUS, Violinist, begs to 

his intention of Visiting the Chief Towns of Great 
Britain with 1 his STRING QUARTETT PARTY during the Winter Season. 
—tTerms for Drawing-room, Miscellaneous Concerts, or Oratorios, address 
Mr. CARRODUS, 47, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 








MUSICAL LECTURES.—Mr. FRANK 


AUSTIN, L. Mus. T.C.L., Local Examiner Royal College of Music, 
&c., is now OPEN to DELIVER ILLUSTRATED LECTURES to Institutes, 
Colleges, &c,—For terms address |, Clissold-park-villus, 5toke Newington, N. 


L_TZERARY, ARTISTIC, COMMERCIAL. 


—A Publishing and Fine-Art Business, dealing mainly in a lucrative 
speciality in Literature, and in connexion with a learned society, is on the 
the point of blish t. Co-op ion from a suitable man, to the extent 
of a few hundreds, is desired.—“ BETA,” Messrs. Laughton & Darkin, 


7 


145, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


[WHE LIBRARY of the Late Dr. R. DOZY. 


—This important COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and MSS, 
on Arabic and Spanish History and Literature will be SULD by AUCTION 
by E. J. BRILL, at LEIDEN, during 6TH to 9TH NOVEMBER, 


[SSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL- 


COLOURS, PICCADILLY. 














The DATE for RECEIVING PICTURES for the above EXHIBITION is 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH. 

The Exhibition will OPEN MONDAY, DeceMBER 17TH. 

Regulations for Exhibitors and all necessary information may be 
obtained of the SECRETARY, at the Galleries, Piccadilly. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, OcToser 11, 1883, 

An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on OCTOBER 10, at 4P.M., 
by the Rev. MARK PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ladies 
and gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting cards. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


BREDF ORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY is now 
VACANT. Applicati id testimonials to 














later than OCTOBER 15. B RaSeee he 
BEDFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON 
For LADIES), 


8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1883, 
The College provides sy ie i i y prof in the higher 
subjects, and there are preparatory classes for junior students. Single 
courses of Lectures may be taken, 
Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for the B.A. and B.&c. 
E inations of the U: ity of London. 








Mr. PICKERING will give a COURSE of LECTURES on ‘*ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY” on Saturdays, probably at 10 o’clock. 

Herr WEISS will conduct a Class for GERMAN CONVERSATION on 
Mondays at 11.10, 

M. ESCLANGON will have a COURS de DICTION on Saturdays at 2.50. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


KiIN@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES AND CLASSES FOR LADIES. 
5, OBSERVATORY AVENUE, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


The CLASSES will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, the 11TH of OCTOBER, at 

we o—. _—— (Close to the High-street, Kensiogton Station, and 
Yestry Hall, 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the Secretary, Miss 
SCHMITZ, 26, Belsize-park-gardens, N. W. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS for the coming Session will be given by 
R. STUART POOLE, Esq., LL.D., Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, on WEDNESDAY, the 10TH of OcTOBER, inthe VESTRY HALL, 
KENSINGTON, at 3 P.M. 

The subject of the Address will be “THE EDUCATIONAL USE of 
MUSEUMS.” 

The Rev. Canon BARRY, D.D., Principal of King’s College, will take 
the Chair on the occasion. 

Admission free. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Prof. CORFIELD will OPEN his COURSE of LECTURES to LADIES on 
“THE LAWS of HEALTH” (PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE) by an 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9TH, at 3 P.M. 


The Hygienic Laboratory is open daily for Instruction in the Analysis of 
Water, Air, and Food, and other Hygienic Work. Demonstrator : Mr. C. E. 
CASSAL, F.C.S. TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EVENING LECTURES TO TEACHERS. 
“ Professor MORLEY will give on succeeding WEDNESDAYS, at 6 P.M, 

















? 

“MHE THIN RED LINE.” 
By ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A. 

NOW ON VIEW at WILSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, EDINBURGH, 

Photogravures of this National Picture by Goupil published by ARCHI- 

BALD RAMSDEN, Y, Argyll-street, Regent-street, London, 


A LBERT COLLEGE, FRAMLINGHAM. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL OF STRADBROKE, 
Head Master—A. H. SCOTT WHITE, B.Sc., B.A., &e. 
Inclusive fees, £30 to £37 10s. 
Special class for the London Matriculation. 


ovat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each, will take place simultaneously in the 
Society’s Rooms and at the Schools from which Pupils are entered by the 
Head-Master, on NOVEMBER 13TH and 14TH, Entries close on OCTOBER 
16TH. Copies of the Regulations may be had on application to 

H, M, JENKINS, Secretary, 

12, Hanover-square, London, W. 





LONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. 1. Bunbury, Esq., Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
TrusTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s. ; to Memb 1 (1875-80), 
price 5s. ; to Memb 4s. P 





on application, % 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 


GILBERT & FIELD 
Beg to draw the attention of Counce, Book Buyers and the Public generally 
tothe great advantage of the NEW PARCELS POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
at the follow extremely low rates :— 
; da. Under 5 1b... + 9d. 
b. 








nder {ib . oe 
b ot ee ” ae +. 18. 
3d. Discount in the {8. off all New Books for Cash. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 





| 67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACKCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





g on the 24TH INST., a COURSE of THIRTY LECTURES (to 
Women ouly) on “ THE TEACHING of ENGLISH,” the subjects takeu for 
illustration being those set for the next Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tion for Women, 

Also, at 7 P.M., on the same Evenings, a COURSE of THIRTY LECTURES 
(to Men and Women) on “THE TEACHING of ENGLISH,” including a 
Sketch of ** THE HISTORY of EDUCATION in ENGLAND to the TIME of 
LOCKE.” Fee for each Course, £1 Is. 

Professor CHURCH will give on succeeding FRIDAYS, at 7 P.M., begin- 
ning on the 26TH INST. and continuing until Easter, a COURSE of 
LECTURES on “ THE TEACHING of LAIN.” Fee, £1 1s, 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


QT. "THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E, 


The WINTER SESSION of 1883-84 has commenced. Students intending 
to join the Medical School should enter their names at once, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the ** Matriculation,” 
* Prelimi Soi ific,” and **1 Ai MB.” E ' ‘ of the 








Af 
University of London. 

All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Silver and Gold Medals, 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Special Entries may 
be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners, 

Several medical practitioners and private families residing in the neigh- 
bourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s office, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
G. RENDLE, Esq. W. M. ORD, M.D., Dean, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 





The SESSION 1883-84 will begin on 8Tu OCTOBER, The Collego’ 


supplies for persons of either sex, absve the ordinary school age, the means 
of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and Literature, 
The Chemical, Physical, Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electric Engineering, and Surveying and Architecture; and special 
arrangements have been made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristol, Information with regard to 
the lodging of students may be obtained on applicati Several SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are tenable at the College. Calendar, containing full information, 
price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
For prospectus and further information apply to 
ALFRED E, STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 











(AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G,, Ch lior of the Unt ity, to enable Junior 
dents, especially those i ded for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
Professions, for Engineering, and for Business, to obtain a University 
Education economically and under special supervision. 

The usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 








at 19, 
The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 
. ad further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
ridge, 
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A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
ADVANTAGES. 
lst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


uired. 
$rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 
Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
b the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 


Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s “Tahiti ;”? Professor 
Gardner’s ‘‘The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall’s 
** Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s ‘“‘ Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;’’ ‘‘ Samuel Palmer: a 
Memoir.”’ : Y 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic|sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srezet, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


oF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Kev. STOPFORD BROUKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
Prospectus on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { Huwny SOTHEMAN & CO.’London and Manchester, 








Just published, NEw EDITION, in 2 vols., price One Guinea, of _ 
GIR BERNARD BURKE'S VICIS- 
SITUDES of FAMILIES, 
London: LoNG@MANS & Co, 


[HE best GRAMMARS and 

DICTIONARIES of most of the 
living Eastern and Western Languages— 
viz., 


Anglo-Saxon | German | Portuguese 
Arabic Greek (Modern) Pushto 
Assyrian Hindi - | Rowmanian 
Basque Hindustani | Russian 
Bengali | Hungarian | Sanskrit 
Chinese | Italian | Spanish 
Danish Japanese Swedish 
Dutch Malagasy Tibetan 
French | Malay Turkish 
Frisian | Persian | Uriya 


§c., Fc., 
ARE PUBLISHED BY 
TRUBNER & CO., Lupgate Hit1, Lonpoy. 
*,* Detailed Catalogues on application. 


EWALD’S PROPHETS COMPLETE. 
5 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. each. 


WALD’S COMMENTARY on the PRO- 


PHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor H. EWALD. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. SmiTH. 


EWALD’S PSALMS COMPLETE. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. each. 


WALD’S COMMENTARY on the 


PSALMS. By Prof, H. EWALD. Translated by the Rev. E. JOHN- 
son, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


WALD’S JOB.—COMMENTARY on 


the BOOK of JOB, with Translation by Professor H. EWALD. 
a from the German by the Kev. J. FREDERICK SMITH, Complete 
n | vol. 


Just published, complet® in 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


EIM’S HISTORY of JESUSof NAZARA. 


Considered in its connexion with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Vol. VI., and last.— 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. 1. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, IL, The 
Death on the Cross, UllL., Burial and Resurrection. IV., The Messiah's 
Place in History.—Indices, 

Vols. I. to V., at the same price each. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


A PROTESTANT COMMENTARY on, and 


INTRODUCTIONS to, the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
With General and Special [ ducti y Prof HOLTZMANN, 
Lipsius, HEINR. LANG, HOLSTEN, and others. Edited by Professors 
P. W. SCHMIDT and F, von HOLZENDORFF. Translated from the Third 








German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. In 3 vols. Vol. LI., The 
Pauline Epistles, Romans, Corinthi aud Galati 

Vol. LIL, in the press. 

Subscribers tothe ‘1 HEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY receive 
these volumes at 7s. per vol. l’ruspectus with Contents of the Series post- 
free on application. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

. aud 2, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. ° oS 
SYSTEM of SUBJECTIVE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By ARTHUR M, SMITH. 
« WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Rdinburyh, - 


Nearly ready. 
The THIRD EDITION, much enlarged, in crown 8vo, 
price 6s. ; 500 pages. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S ENCHIRIDION; 


Thoughts on the Solace and Companionship of Books, 


Selected from writers of every age, from Solomon and 
Cicero, to Carlyle, Emerson, and Ruskin, 


‘a > 
By ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of ‘‘Memoir and Recollections of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” Xc., &c. 

The sale, within ten months, of two editions of this work has encouraged 
the compiler to prepare a Third and much Enlarged Edition, enriched by 
the addition of 200 pages, which the exigencies of spece compel'ed him to 
exclude from the previous editions. His object has been to present in chron- 
ological order the choicest utterances of the wisest spirits of our race, in 
ancient and modern times, on the subject of books, and the habit and love 
of reading—forming a valuable and stimulating body of thought for the use 
of those who seek from books something more than passing amusement, It 
is peculiarly fitted for a wise gift-book for the young, to aid in fostering a 
love of literature which may atterwards prove a strength and solace, 

A limited number of copies have been printed on large paper, hand-made, 
and half-bound in J«panese morocco, with two characteristic India-proof 
illustrations, exquisitely produced by the typo-etching process, and a fac- 
simile of a four-pages letter from Carlyle to Leigh Hunt, after reading his 
** Autobiography.” 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE LAST EDITION, 

The Times.—** A choice volume, the co 
been a labour of love, and the resuit is a st 
which readers should make much of.” 

Athenaeum.—" A very charming volume, arranged in a way that shows 
a true love of literature. The extracts supply some delightful reading.” 

Academy.— The selection is very catholic.” 

Manchester Guaraian —‘ A dainty gift-book, which will give great 


pleasure to every lover of literature. No better gift could be devised for a 
studious youth or girl.’ 


mpilation of which has evidently 
} of admirat tati 








THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 





All the Best New Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made for an ample 
supply of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required, 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recanr Srrzzr, & 2, Kine Srreet, QuEarsiveE. 





—Itis b ifully got up, and printed with great clearness 
and beauty, It contains a se!eciion of thought the like of whi ye 
remember to have met with before.” as 3 a 


Harper’s Magazine (New ,York).—**A most valuable and attractive 
} mo! book for a country rambie, or the winter 








re 
fireside of a reading man, could hardly be thought of. Th \ 
evidence of deep reading and holarsh “4 —— ie — 


ip, and 
not the least interesting part of this very charming book,” 
London: 
Siurxin, MArsHatt, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





This day is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
Or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Author of “‘ The Swan and her Crew.” 
Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s, 
London and Edinburgh: Wrii1t1am Biackwoop & Sons, 





MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY—The Library Edition. 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 


Embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar 
Expressions, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words, 
to which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 


Author of “‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language for Schools and Colleges,” &c. 


The Pronunciation carefully Revised by 
Tne Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts. 
This day is published, Parr L., price 2s. 


The success which the numerous large editions of Mr, 
Stormonth’s original Dictionary have met with in Britain 
and in «ll English-speaking countries has been followed by 
repeated requests that an Edition suited to the Library 
should be issued. To meet this demand, Messrs. BLACK- 
WOOD & SONS have this day issued the First Part of a 
LIBRARY EDITION, which, from the extensive additions 
and improvements which it embodies, will be practically a 
New Work. In it the valuable features of the original 
Dictionary have been preserved, while extensive additions 
have been made of new entries and new groups of words, 

Besides being a complete English Dictionary, the 
LIBRARY EDITION of * STORMONTH’S' ETYM- 
OLUGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE” will, from the extent, variety, 
and fullness of the information given, in a very considerable 
degree supply the place of an English Cyclopaedia. 

The Library Dictionary will form a handsome imperial 
octavo volume of over 1,200 pages, printed in a new, bold, 
and clear type, specially cast for the purpose, the leading 
word in each group being brought out in “ Clarendon” 
letters, so as to facilitate greatly the work of reference. The 
paper is of superfine quality, and of a suitable thickness to 
make the volume of a convenient size for every-day use. 
The Work, when completed, will be bound in an elegant and 
substantial style. 

*,* Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages may be 

had on application. 
Edinburgh and London: Wm. Biackwoop & Sons, 
Just published, price 2s, 
POEMS.—P ARIS and HELEN, 
ENDYMION. 
By J. A. COUPLAND. 
Published by E. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


and 


Now ready, 8vo, price 16s., cloth. 


ROUNDWORK of ECONOMICS. By 
C, 8. DEVAS, 
London : LONGMANS & Co, 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1883—%4, Price 3s,; by post, 3s, 6d, 
Manchester: J. E, CORNISH ; London; MACMILLAN & Co. 


yr . wy » 

O-DAY, No. 6, OCTOBER, 1883. 

ConTENTS: “ A Story of To-Day,” Chaps, XI. and X1I,—* Songs of 

Provence”—“ Sent to Siberia” (continued)—“ The Vision of St. Helena,” 

Chaps. IX. and X,—** Grim Tales,” No, il.—"* An Oxford Mystery,” Chaps, 

V. and Vi.—** The Vision of the Vatican,’ by Lady Wilde—* Socialism as 

a Law of Local Development.”—Price 6d.—“* THE MODERN PRESS,” 13, 
Paternoster-row. 








SOTHERAN’S PRICE CORRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Just Published, contains 64 pages of FINE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including 
PICTURE GALLERIES; several extensively ILLUSTRATED WORKS (Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, Pepys, Evelyn, &c.); ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND and EGYPT, 
COLOURED ; SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S WORKS, &¢.; NATURAL HISTORY 
(all GQULD’S grand Ornithological Works, Audubon, Bewick, Meyer, &e., the 
Zoological Society, Scientific Voyages, &c.); PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED 


SOCIETIES; COUNTY HISTORIES; 


Horae, printed on Vellum; Book of 


St. Albans; Mirror for Magistrates; original editions of DICKENS'S WORKS ; 
RUSKIN’S WORKS; a most extensive set of the late J. VAYNE COLLIER’S 
rare Reprints of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c.—Published Monthly. 
Specimen Number gratis. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Ancient and 


(opposite St. James’s Church), 


Modern Booksellers, 36, Piccadilly 
London.—Established 1816, 
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~ POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOODBYE, SWEETHEART,” 
AND “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


BELINDA, 


MISS RHODA 
BROUGHTON, 


Will be published on Wednesday, October the 10th. 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


JULIET. 
3y A NEW WRITER. 
In 3 vols. 


“The descriptions of scenery are excellent, and as a 
psychological study, apart from any question of probability, 
the character of the heroine is admirably drawn.” 

John Bull, 








MISS CAROLINE FOTHERGILL’S 
‘““PUT TO THE PROOF.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
“The brightness and freshness which never fail. to 
charm in Miss Jessie Fothergill’s novels are apparent in 
* Put to the Proof.’ °—M inchester Evaminer. 


DISARMED. 


By Miss BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,’ &. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





“*. . . Indeed, every character is well conceived and well 
presented, with many amusing and not a few pathetic 
touches.”’— Sl. James's Gazelle. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘George Geith,” &e, 
3 vols. 

“A modern critic has said that there aro certain qualities 
which a novelist must possess to be successful, and these 
are ‘fine feeling, careful writing, aud some powers of 
reflection.’ ‘These qualities are conspicuous in all Mrs, 
Riddell’s works, and in none more so thanin ‘A Struggle 
for Kame.’ ’—Standard. F 

“ ... Its remarkable likeness to life, and its singularly 
vivid portraiture, give it an altogether special interest for 
those who can dispense with thrilling love-stories, and who 
wish for an introduction to the domestic and professional 
hopes, fears, joys, aud troubles of those who write them.” 

Graphic. 





THE NOVELS OF 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Complete in 7 vols,, 42s. ; or separatély, 6s. cach. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

Joan. | Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
New and Forthcoming Volumes, 





The Book of Health: a Systematic Treatise 
for the Professional and General Reader upon the 
Science and the Preservation of Health. Edited by 
MALCOLM MORRIS. With Contributions by Sir 
Risdon Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.; John 8. Bristow, 
M.D., F.R.S.; J. Crichton Browne, LL.D., M.D.; T. 
Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S.; Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
K.C.S.1., F.R.S.; Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S. Ed.; J. 

Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S.; Henry Power, 

F.R.C.S.; W. 8S. Savory, F.R.S.; Frederick Treves, 

F.R.C.S.; Hermann Weber, M.D.; &c. 1,080 pp., royal 

8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Our Homes, and How to Make Them Healthy. 
With numerous Practical Lllustrations. Edited by 
SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY, Medical Officer of 
Health to the Parish of St. Pancras, Hon. Secretary to 
the Epidemiological Society, and to the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health. With Contributions by 
Eminent Authorities. 960 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary. Fifth Divisional 
Volume. A New and Original Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language. Witk numerous 
Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, 384 pp., elath, 10s. 6d. 


Life and Times of John Bright. By W. 


ROBERTSON. With Portrait. 603 pp., extra crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
By Sir 


India: the Land and the People. 
JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


The Discourses of Captain John Smith. By 
JOHN ASHTON. With Facsimiles of the Original 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. Srevenson. 
304 pp., crown Svo, cloth, ds, 


English Poetesses. By Eric S. Robertson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Vignettes from Invisible Life. By Joun 
BADCOCK. With numerous Illustrations, specially 
executed for the Work. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Energy in Nature. By Wm. Lanr Car- 
PENTER, B.A., B.Sc. With Eighty IMlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Forging of the Anchor: a Poem. By 
Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D. With Twenty 
Original Lllustrations, specially executed for the Work, 
by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, G. W. Harvey, W. 
Hatherell, Seymour Lucas, Hal Ludlow, J. Nash, W. H. 
Overend, (. J. Staniland, and W. L. Wyllic. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Choice Poems by H. W. Longfellow. Illus- 
trated from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. Longfellow. 
Small 4to, cloth, Gs. 


Sunlight and Shade. With numcrous exqui- 


site Engravings by the best Artists of the Day. 7s. 6d. 


China Painting. 
the Lambeth School of Art, 
Plates. 6s. 


Tree Painting 
W. IL. J. BOOT. 


Some Modern Artists: an Account of the 
Life and the Works of Represertative Artists of the 
Day, with highly finished Engravings and Portraits. 
12s, 6d. 


° ™ - ‘ 

Magazine of Art. New Volume for 1883. 
With about 400 choice Engravings from famous Paint- 
ings, and from Original Drawings by the First Artists 
of the Day. An Etching by Lalauze, from an Original 
Drawing by G. L. Seymour, entitled ** Maiden Dreams,” 
forms the Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The Life and Work of St. Paul. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Complete in 
1 handsome volume, with about 300 Authentic Dlus- 
trations, £1 1s. 


The Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, 
).D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. IIT., 
now ready, price 21s. 


The Life of Christ. Bijou Edition. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. With Two 
Frontispieces by Holman Hunt. Complete in 5 vols., 
cloth, coloured edges (size, royal 32mo), in cloth box, 
the set 1Us, Gd. 


By Fuiorence Lewrs, of 
With Sixteen Coloured 


in Water-Colours. By 


With Eightcen Coloured Plates. 5s, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lirep, 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
LIST. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW THREE-VOLUME 
NOVEL, 


A SEA QUEEN, 


IS READY. 





ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC: being a 


Description of the Groups of Islands to the North-East 
of the Australian Gontinent. By WALTER COOTE. 
Map and 'T'wenty-threo Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 
about 200 pp., 2s. 6d. [Now veady. 


THE LIFE of PETER the GREAT. 
By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Author of “ Turkestan.” 
Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 

“The most important work which Mr. Eugéne Schuyler 

has yet undertaken is in a field in which he has already a 

distinguished reputation ; and, apart from the fact that it is 

the first complete and worthy study of the greatest passage 

in Russian history, his ‘ PETER the GREAT’ would find a 

very large circle of readers awaiting it.’’ 


SECOND EDITION. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission. 


SANDRINGHAM, PAST and PRESENT. 


With some Historic Memorials of the Norfolk Coast. 
By Mrs. HERBERT JONES. Crown _8vo, pp. 320, 
with Eight Illustrations, 8s, 6d. [Now ready. 
**It is superfluous to compliment Mrs. Herbert Jones on 
her charming style and her industry in compiling material 
for the formation of her work. . To indefatigable 
perseverance this able lady adds the rare art—for art it is— 
of presenting the result of her learning in the most attractive 
manner possible.”—Morning Post. 
** Interesting and graceful.”— World. 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 
PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, a * sini 


THE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 


ARCADIA. By Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF “ ILLUS- 
us OF GREAT ARTISTS ” NOW 
EADY IS 


WATTEAU. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. Ilus- 


trated with Engravings of Fétes Galantes, Portraits, 
Studies from the Life, Pastoral Subjects, and Designs 
for Ornament. Crown 8vo, ornamented cloth, 2s. 6d. 





NEW JUVENILE LITERATURE. 
NOW READY. 


UP STREAM: a Journey from the Present 


to the Past. Pictures and Words by R. ANDRE. 
4to, fancy boards, 5s. 


PERSEUS the GORGON SLAYER. Illus- 
trated by T. R. Spence. The Tale told in English by 
W. J. GORDON. Thirty very beautiful Coloured 
Plates. 4to, fancy boards, 5s. 


THE BOATS of the WORLD. Depicted 


and Described by ONE of the CRAFT. Containing 
upwards of Eighty Coloured Illustrations of the Prin- 
cipal Types of Rowing and Sailing Boats _in use 
amongst Civilised and Savage Nations. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 3s, 6d. 





NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


THE GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne. 


With Forty-four Graphic Illustrations. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 
THE CRUSOES of GUIANA; or, the 


White Tiger. By LOUIS BOUSSENARD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of SIEGFRIED. By James 
BALDWIN. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

London: 

Sampson Low, Mansron, Szartz, & RivineTon, 

Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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No. 596, New Series. 

Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 


The Quatrains of Omar Khayyém. The 
Persian Text, with an English Verse Trans- 
lation. By E. H. Whinfield. (Triibner.) 


Mr. WutNFIELp gives us the first English 
recension of the text of ’Umar-i Khaiyim, 
the famous astronomer-poet of Nishapiir, who 
was contemporary with Nizimu ’l-Mulk, the 
vazir of Alp Arslin and Malik Shah, and died 
(if we may believe the Preface to the Calextta 
MS.) in 517 a.x. Khaiydim has already been 
introduced to English readers in a partial, 
but very poetical, version made by the late 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald ; and he is indebted 
for most of the favour he has hitherto received 
from English readers to this elegant para- 
phrase, which has been looked upon, however, 
more in the light of original poetry than 
translation. Mr. Fitzgerald, in fact, was him- 
self a poet; and, though his version often 
reproduces the original, it is frequently turned 
into accordance with European modes of 
thought. 

All who have taken an interest in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s paraphrase will be curious to see 
the form of Khaiydm’s thoughts in the more 
truthful rendering given by Mr. Whinfield 
side by side with his text. This rendering is 
in verse, and does not profess to be very 
literal, Mr. Whinfield having been ambitious 
to give English readers an idea of the spirit 
of his author. The question how far this can 
be achieved by even the most skilful adapter 
cannot be entered into here at length. 
Suffice it to say that, though we may 
have equivalents for words, phrases, and 
sentences, to find a corresponding English 
idea for the Persian, where the life and 
modes of thought are so dissimilar, is 
very difficult, if not impossible; and notes 
become as necessary as in a prose trans- 
lation—perhaps more so where the rendering 
is line for line. Persian poetry, in short, has 
its own peculiar charms and beauties, and the 
English reader must be taught to appreciate 
them for themselves. No art can ever turn 
a Persian landscape into an English one. 

MSS. of Khaiyim are very rare, generally 
discrepant, and corrupt, and Mr. Whinfield has 
had no easy task in preparing his text. His 
success, however, has been marked, and we are 
indebted to him for a text which may be looked 
upon as generally satisfactory and authori- 
tative. Some few of the quatrains, indeed, 
look so obscure that we cannot help suspecting 
that the reading is incorrect, while others 
scarcely bear the stamp of Khaiyam’s strong 
individuality; but, as Mr. Whinfield intimates, 
how are we always to distinguish the true 
ring from the false? Khaiydm is not always 
equal, and he most probably wrote at very 





different periods of life. If quatrain 192 is 
not a mere poetic fancy, it was written when 
he had reached the ripe age of seventy-two. 

Khaiydim was a special writer of ruba’iyat. 
To every complete “ diviin’’ or collection of 
odes there is appended a set of rubd’iyat 
(quatrains, tetrastichs, or epigrams) which are 
often indeed of a feeble nature, and strike one 
as being a something given into the bargain. 
Khaiyim wrote no poetry except rubd’iyat, 
but these he brought to the highest pitch of 
excellence. They are mcdels of terseness, 
vigour, and originality. Not a word is re- 
dundant or wanting, and the diction is full of 
harmony, grace, and dignity. 

As to the religious convictions of Khaiyim, 
various conjectures have been hazarded, mostly 
deduced from his quatrains. That he was no 
Atheist is abundantly manifest from many of 
his poems which breathe a deep spirit of piety. 
In fact, as a Sufi (which we see he was from 
quatrains 14, 22, 55, 109, 131, 229, 271, 351, 
400, 410, and many others, in themselves the 
very essence of Sufism) he of course believed in 
God, the True Existence. As a Sufi he was 
utterly regardless of this world and the next, 
and troubled not himself at good or evil, 
taking them both, no doubt, as relative, and 
the latter as necessary for an appreciation 
of the former, as cold is for that of heat. 
It is true that the quatrains are not always 
consistent; but, having the broad basis that 
Khaiyim was a Sufi to rest upon, it is not 
very difficult to see where he has given way 
to pure poetic fancy and conventionalism and 
where he expresses his own convictions. In 
spite of these convictions, he is often be- 
wildered at the mystery of human existence— 
why we come, why we go, and what is the 
result of it all. Everything is phenomenal, 
and a reflection of the Deity’s attributes; but 
practice accords not always with theory. Sufi 
stoicism sometimes gives way under the suf- 
fering these manifestations involve, and we 
have complaints and the conventional railing 
at the tyranny of the Sky, Fate, Fortune, or 
Time. Khaiyim is most bitter and satirical 
against the bigotry and stupidity of his 
contemporaries, derides some of their most 
cherished beliefs, and humorously sneers at 
their anxiety as to a future state in quatrain 
397: 

‘* We buy new wine and old, our cups to fill, 

And sell for two grains this world’s good and ill; 

Know you where you will go to after death ? 

Set wine before me, and go where you will !”’ 
It is difficult to decide from the poems 
whether Khaiyam was a deep thinker. Some 
of them open in a way which leads us to 
expect an interesting enquiry, but the result- 
ing thought is somewhat feeble. Take, for 
instance, quatrain 357, translated thus : 


** Tf Allah wills me not to will aright, 
How can I frame my will to will aright ? 
Each single act I will must needs be wrong, 
Since none but He has power to will aright.’’ 


From quatrain 173, however, we should be 
led to infer that his deepest thoughts re- 
mained concealed through fear of persecution 
from a narrow-minded age: 
** Soon shall I go, by time and fate deplored, 

Of all my precious pearls not one is bored ; 


Alas! there die with me a thousand truths 
To which these fools fit audience ne’er accord.”’ 


Besides the charms of powerful and humorous 





satire, deep pathos, and striking originality 
of poetic fancy, we have in Khaiyim images 
of grand conception. How fine a picture of 
desolate grandeur does the following give !— 
** Yon palace, towering to the welkin blue, 
Where kings did bow them down, and homage 
do, 
I saw a ringdove on its arches perched, 
And thus she made complaint, ‘Coo, coo, coo, 
metr 


In his translation Mr. Whinfield has in 
most cases adhered sutliciently closely to the 
original to enable a Persian student to conquer 
the difficulties of the text. These difficulties 
are neither few nor slight, and Mr. Whinfield 
is to be congratulated on his general success 
in grappling with them. It is with no wish 
to depreciate his excellent work if we say 
that in some instances further reflection and 
puzzling out might have resulted in advantage. 
As Sadi in the Bustdén says, 

* Talabgair bayad sabir 4 hamtil 
Ki nashnidah am kimiyagar malil.”’ 
For instance, quatrain 236 is rendered 
** These hypocrites, who build on saintly show, 
Treating the body as the spirit’s foe, 
If they will shut their mouths with lime, like 


ars, 

My jar of grape-juice I will then forego.”’ 

And in a note Mr. Whinfield says “ B, [the 
Bodleian Library MS.| reads arra, of which 
I can make no sense.” Now “arra” (saw) is 
undoubtedly the right reading ; and the sense 
of the last two lines is—Henceforth I will 
put aside the cock [i.c., the cock-shaped 
vessel] of wine, If they, like the cock, will 
put a saw to their heads: 7.¢., Henceforth 
I will give up wine, if they will saw their 
heads off. The saw in connexion with the 
cock’s head is, of course, the cock’s comb, In 
quatrain 93—translated 

**T drown in sin—show me Thy clemency ! 

My soul is dark—make me Thy light to see ! 

A heaven that must be earned by painful works, 

I call a wage, not a gift fair and free.”’ 
—“rizi” (contentment, satisfaction) is ren- 
dered “ clemency ;” and slight as the change 
might seem, it is sufficient to take away the 
connexion between the first line (in which it 
occurs) and the last two. Gathering the 
general sense of the quatrain from the last 
two lines, and translating 
I am a disobedient slave. 

tentment ? 

I am dark-hearted. Where are Thy light and 
purity ? 
If Thou givest us heaven in return for obedience, 
This is wages. Where are Thy kindness and 
liberality ? 
we may see the connexion. Let us look for 
God’s contentment, even though we be dis- 
obedient ; if He reward obedience by content- 
ment it is nothing. If He give us heaven 
only in return for good works, what instance 
is this of His kindness and liberality? With 
the above, compare quatrain 102. 

Mr. Whinfield calls for an emendation in 
line 2 of quatrain 178. I would suggest 
simply the omission of the conjunction “ va” 
(and), and the reading of ‘“izafat’’ (the 
genitive) after “ khatvin ” (lady). We should 
then have 
Wine is a mole upon the face of the lady 

wisdom, 
the sense being that as a mole enhances the 


Where is Thy con- 





* “© Coo (KG) means ‘ Where are they?’ ”’ 
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beauty of a lady’s face, so the wise man by 
crinking wine adds a zest to his wisdom. 
In this way the word “khizad” (wisdom) 
takes a natural and intelligible position in 
the line which it could not otherwise have. 
I would submit also, as an additional argu- 
ment in favour of this reading, that wine, in 
connexion with the word * khatin,” in its 
literal acceptation of lady, is un-Persian in 
idea and not likely to be taken by a Persian 
poet. 

Again, in the second line of quatrain 331, 
** So far as this world’s dealings I have traced, 

I find its favours shamefully misplaced ; 

Allah be praised ! I see myself debarred 

From all its boons, and wrongfully disgraced,”’ 
by reading ’dlam (world), the expression 
“baran” in the same line becomes very 
awkward and the interpretation strained. 
By assuming ’dlim (learned man) to be the 
correct reading, “ barin” simply and natur- 
ally refers to ‘ jaban” (world) in the pre- 
ceding line, and the whole second line has an 
easy’ sense, which accords well with the 
whole quatrain. Thus: 
As I see the affairs of the world, 
I find the learned man entirely gratuitous (of no 

account) upon it; 
Praise be to God! whatever I look into, 
in that I see my own want of success. 


Of course, Khaiyim praises God for his want 
of success because (by the first two lines), 
were he successful, he would not be a learned 
man. As an illustration of this take 
quatrain 224 ; 

‘** Small gains to learning on this earth accrue, 
They pluck life’s fruitage, learning who eschew ; 
Take pattern by the fools who learning shun, 
And then perchance shall fortune smile on you.”’ 


In quatrain 220 the last two lines, 
** Gar nik f4yam, mara az ishin shumurand, 

Var bad basham, mara badishin bakhshand,”’ 
are translated— 

‘Tf good, may I be numbered with the first ; 

If bad, find grace and mercy with the last.’’ 

The verse, however, is— 
If Iam good, they will remember me with them 

(i.e., the 4 


And if I am bad, they will forgive me for the sake 
of them— 


a precisely similar mode of expression being 
used by Sadi in the Bustdn : 
“‘Shanidam ki dar raz-i ummid u bim 
Badanra ba-nikan bi-bakhshad Karim.” 
I have heard that in the day of hope and fear 


The Beneficent One will forgive the bad for the 
sake of the good. 


_ The curious and ingenious fancy contained 
in quatrain 220 is lost through misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the word “karakhi” 
(dryness, insensibility, inhumanity) in the 
fourth line. Mr. Whinfield translates : 
** Those hypocrites, all know so well, who lurk 
In strects to beg their bread, and will not work, 
Claim to be saints, like Shibli and Junaid, 
No Shiblis are they, though well known in 
Karkh.”’ 
Why should they be well known in Karkh ? 
The last line, literally rendered, is 
hey are not Shiblis, but they are known (ma’raf) 
for their dryness (karakhi). 
Thus, by using the words “ ma’rif” and 
‘‘karakhi,” Khaiyim makes a clever and 
#ppropriate allusion to Ma’raf-i Karkbi, the 
famous Sufi. 


Quatrain 2 is translated as follows :— 


‘¢ Who was it brought thee here at nightfall, who? 
Forth from the harem, in this manner, who? 
To him who in thy absence burns as fire, 
And trembles like hot air, who was it, who? ”’ 


and in his note Mr. Whinfield says :—“ BI. 
|z.e., Blochmann]| says the omission of the 
copulative wa in line 4 is characteristic of 


Khayyam. In line 4 I follow Blochmann’s 
rendering. It may mean ‘when the wind 
blows.’”” This last suggestion is nearer the 


mark. Mr. Blochmann, 1 venture to say, is 
entirely in error, The sense of the last two 
lines is— 
Who brought thee, as the wind began to rise, 
To him who, parted from thee, was on fire ? 


or, more freely, 


Who brought thee to me when the wind was 
rising and about to fan into a fiercer blaze the 
fire of my love (i.e., when my love was getting 
past control) ? 


Compare the first line of the original. 

It is a pleasant duty to turn to the many 
excellences, both of text and translation, of 
Mr. Whinfield’s book. These are too numer- 
ous, indeed, to be indicated in a review; 
but, as instances of special felicity of interpre- 
tation, we quote the following :— 

115. 

The fruit of certitude he cannot pluck, 

The path that leads thereto who never struck, 

Nor ever shook the bough with strenuous hand ; 

To-day is lost; hope for to-morrow’s luck.’’ 
204. — 

** Can alien Pharisees Thy kindness tell, 

Like us, Thy intimates, who nigh Thee dwell? 

Thou say’st, ‘ All sinners will I burn with fire.’ 

Say that to strangers, we know Thee too well.” 
217. 

** Sense, seeking happiness, bids us pursue 
All present joys, and present griefs eschew ; 

She says, we are not as the meadow grass, 
Which, when they mow it down, springs up 
anew.”’ 
282. 

** Khayyam! rejoice that wine you still can pour, 
And still the charms of tulip cheeks adore ; 
You'll soon not be, rejoice then that you are. 
Think how ’twould be in case you were no 

more ?”’ 
291. 
*¢ In truth wine is a spirit thin as air, 
A limpid soul in the cup’s earthen ware ; 
No dull, dense person shall be friend of mine 
Save wine-cups, which are dense and also rare.” 
295. 

‘* See ! the dawn breaks, and rends night’s canopy ! 
Arise! and drain a morning draught with me! 
Away with gloom! full many a dawn will break 
Looking for us, and we not here to see !”’ 

306. 

*¢ Your course annoys me, O ye wheeling skies! 

Unloose me from your chain of tyrannies ! 
If none but fools your favours may enjoy, 
Then favour me—I am not very wise !”’ 

376, 

*¢ Some look for truth in creeds, and forms, and 
rules ; 

Some grope for doubts or dogmas in theschools ; 

But from behind the veil a voice proclaims, 

‘Your road lies neither here nor there, O fools.’ ’’ 


In the preparation of his text Mr. Whinfield 
had the advantage of the following authori- 
ties :—The Calcutta Asiatic Society’s MS. ; 
the Bodleian Library MS.; Blochmann’s 
edition; the Calcutta edition; the India 
Office MSS. ; the Lucknow edition ; and the 
edition cf M. Nicolas (text and translation). 





The last named, though no‘ without con- 

siderable merits, contains too frequent ervors 

of reading, and, consequently, of translation. 

Tn conclusion, we have pleasure in saying 

that Mr. Whintield is facile princeps as an 
editor and translator of ’Umar-i Khaiyam, 
C. E. Witson. 








The Lives of the Berkeleys, Lords of the 

. Honour, Castle, and Manor of Berkeley, in 
the County of Gloucester, from 1066 to 
1618. By John Smyth, of Nibley. Vol. I, 
Edited by Sir John Maclean. (Gloucester : 
Bellows.) 


Tue noble house of Berkeley has been for 
nine generations singularly incuriosa suorum 
‘to have permitted such a MS. as Smyth’s 
Lives of the Berkeleys to remain for more 
than two centuries and a-half unpublished, 
and almost unconsulted, in the muniment-room 
of Berkeley Castle. It is not as if the value 
of Smyth’s MS. was unknown, for Fosbroke, 
the historian of Gloucestershire, published in’ 
1821 a quarto volume of extracts; and his 
compilation, meagre as it was, made it patent 
to the world that Smyth had collected a mass 
of new materials to illustrate the domestie 
history of the nobility in the Middle Ages. 
That the Lives have at last been printed is 
due to the members of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, who 
deserve thanks and congratulations from every 
antiquary for the production of this hand- 
some volume, which does equal credit to the 
society, the editor, and the printer. 

Smyth possessed singular opportunities 
and qualifications for writing the Lives of the 
Berkeleys, and this earliest of English family 
Histories has in some respects never been 
surpassed. He was fortunate also in his sub- 
ject, for the Berkeleys have been conspicuous 
in English annals since the reign of King 
Stephen, and they stand alone in their con- 
tinuous occupation of their feudal castle. 
They have had their reverses, like humbler 
folk, and were despoiled of all their posses- 
sions five times in different generations, as 
Smyth tells us more than once; but only two 
of these forfeitures find place in this volume, 
which carries the narrative down to the death 
of Maurice, fourth baron of his name, who 
died on June 8, 1368, from wounds received 
at the Battle of Poictiers. Rebellion against 
King John was no disgrace to the third 
baron, but Smyth has the candour to admit 
that the eighth baron deserved to have been 
found guilty of something worse than neg- 
ligence for his share in the cruel murder of 
Edward II. It is proved by his household 
accounts that “the verdict which saved his. 
life and barony” was procured by false 


that he was lying sick at Bradley on the day 
of the murder, and that he had no com- 
munication with Gurney the  regicide. 
Whereas it is certain, from his steward’s 
accounts, that he did not arrive at Bradley 
until the seventh day after the murder, and 
that he sent Gurney forthwith to Notting- 
ham to inform Mortimer and the Queen- 
mother of the King’s death, which was kept 
a secret from the public for more than a 
month afterwards. 





Smyth was born in 1567, and, being a lad 





evidence, for he was acquitted on the ground ' 
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of promise, was taken, at the age of sixteen, 
from the grammar school at Derby to wait 
upon the young heir of Berkeley, as one of his 
pages and companions. It was the custom in 
those days for youths of gentle blood to take 
service in great households, where they were 
playfellows and schoolfellows of the children 
of the family. Such service was not thought 
derogatory, and Smyth’s fellow-page was 
William Lygon, the ancestor of Earl Beau- 
champ. Smyth and Lygon completed their 
education with their young master at Oxford, 
and resided with him at Magdalen College 
during his university career, Smyth stayed 
three years at Oxford, and then removed to 
London to study the law at an Inn of Court. 
He was a student of the Middle Temple, and 
was, in due time, called to the Bar; but the 
patronage of the Berkeleys promised to be 
more profitable than pleading in Westminster 
Hall, and he returned to Berkeley in 1596 as 
steward of the household of the seventeenth 
Lord Berkeley. He was promoted in the 
next year to the more lucrative and important 
office of steward of the Liberty and Hundred 
of Berkeley, and of all the manors in the 
barony. Under the old manorial system, the 
duties of thesteward were judicial, and couldnot 
be properly discharged without considerable 
knowledge of the law. The steward stood in the 
place of the lord of the manor, precisely as 
the judges of the superior courts stand in the 
place of the Sovereign. He presided as judge 
in the courts leet, which were held twice a- 
year, and took cognizance of all offences except 
high treason within their jurisdiction. He 
was also judge of all courts baron, and each 
manor had its separate court, which was held 
every three weeks. These courts took cog- 
nizance of actions for default and trespass 
under forty shillings value, and were charged 
with the preservation and maintenance of 
the customs and franchises of the manor. 
The steward was also keeper ex officio of the 
manorial records ; and the muniment-room at 
Berkeley Castle contained, besides the title- 
deeds, charters, and leases inseparable from a 
great estate, a series of manorial accounts, 
engrossed on rolls of parchment, which dated 
from the reign of Henry III. The Lords of 
Berkeley retained in their own hand the 
greater portion of their extensive demesnes ; 
and the bailiff of each manor was required to 
render every year an exact account of the 
cattle, swine, poultry, and grain in his charge, 
showing what had been sold, consumed, or 
given away in charity during the year, and 
what still remained in store. ‘These accounts 
were so accurately kept that the movements 
of the family from day to day can be deduced 
from them; for in the fourteenth century, 
when a baron was free from foreign employ- 
ments, he would “‘ travel from one manor to 
another, staying one or two nights in each,” 
to overlook his bailiffs. He kept six standing 
houses a few miles asunder, which his wife 
and family inhabited at different seasons. 
Lent was usually spent at Wike, near Arling- 
ham, for the better and nearer provision of 
fish, which abounded in the weirs there. 
The Constable of Berkeley was, by ancient 
custom, allowed on the first Sunday in Lent a 
salmon for his dinner, which cost 10d. in 
1313. Wheat at this period was 4s. the 
quarter, an ox cost 11s., a cow and calf 10s., 








a bacon hog 5s., a fat sheep 18s., a lamb 1s., 
a goose 3d., a hen and a duck 1d. each, and 
eggs were twenty a penny, a price which 
never varied for 150 years. But, while 
cattle, corn, and poultry were cheap, horses 
for military service were so dear in those 
reigns of constant wars that Lord Berkeley 
paid from 100 marks to £100 for each of 
his chargers. His standing household con- 
sisted of more than three hundred persons of 
different ranks, but all wearing his livery; 
and he kept above one hundred horses in 
his stables, which cost for hay and litter 
a penny farthing a-day each. The con- 
sumption of provisions was enormous. Two 
quarters of wheat were consumed daily 
in the bakehouse and pastry, and supplies 
for the kitchen were drawn from no less than 
seventy-six manors. It gives some notion of 
the quantities used when we read that the 
clerk of the kitchen received in a single year 
9,000 eggs and 274 porkers from Came and 
Cowley, 2,151 young pigeons from Hame, 
and 300 kids from Micklewood Chase. Every 
manor had its flock of sheep, varying from 
1,500 to 300 in number, but there were none 
under 300; and, in 1334, 5,775 sheep were 
shorn of their wool from Beverston and the 
adjoining manors. The wool was spun into 
cloth for the use of the baron and his house- 
hold; and the accounts declare the separate 
charges for “sortinge, pickinge, beating, 
oyling, pullinge, cardinge, spinninge, spool- 
inge, warpinge, quillinge, weavinge, tuckinge, 
shearinge, dyinge, dressinge the Lord’s wool.” 
The fullness and aptness of this vocabulary 
proves how well the art of making cloth was 
known in Gloucestershire [six hundred years 
ago. 

ert was a labour of love with Smyth to 
extract from these accounts the story of the 
great family in whose service his life was 
spent; and he made it the business of his 
life to collect from public records and printed 
chronicles the lives of the successive lords of 
Berkeley. Their public employments, their 
works of piety, their prowess in the battle- 
field, their quarrels public and private with 
their Sovereign, neighbours, and dependents, 
their territorial possessions and magnificent 
housekeeping, their alliances and progeny, are 
all recorded in his pages with painful par- 
ticularity. The first chapter is the worst in 
the book, for the baronial genealogy of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries is a new 
science of recent discovery ; and Smyth gave 
credence to the legendary tale of the abbot 
of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, that Harding, the 
father of Robert fitz Harding, was a younger 
son of the king of Denmark. The editor tells 
the true story in a critical note, ending with 
a pedigree, drawn up by Mr. A. S. Ellis, to 
whom we are maialy indebted for the proof 
of Harding’s real parentage. It was too 
illustrious to require embellishment, for Hard- 
ing was the son of Eadnoth the Staller, a 
great officer in the Court of Edward the 
Confessor, who was continued in office by 
William the Conqueror, and lost his life in 
1068 in resisting the raid of Harold’s sons 
on the coast of Somerset. Smyth’s devotion 
to the Berkeleys did not prevent his taking 
care of his own interests, and he acquired 
sufficient wealth in their service to purchase 
a great estate at Nibley, in Gloucestershire, 








which his descendant still enjoys. It was so 
notorious at the time that he had “ feathered 
his nest at his master’s expense” that the 
family fool advised Lord Berkeley to te the 
castle to the church with a cord, lest it should 
run away to Nibley, where so much of his 
gear had gone already. 

The publication of vol. ii. will supply an 
early opportunity of giving further particulars 
of the Berkeleys and their biographer than 
we have space for now. The later narrative 
may possibly be more interesting to the 
general reader, but it can scarcely be more 
admirably edited and printed than vol. i. has 
been. Bomonpd CHEsTER WATERS. 








The Epistles of St. John. 
with Notes and Essays. 
cott. (Macmillan.) 


Everyone who has any interest in theology 

or Biblical scholarship will be glad to know 

that Dr. Westcott has accomplished what he 

speaks of as “a dream of early youth ” in 
this commentary on the three Epistles of St. 
John. It has the qualities which anyone 
would expect in work from him, and some 
which are rare in contemporary English 
theology—a disinterestedness which is not akin 
to indifference, but is the fruit of reverence 
for his author, looking to him rather than 
to side-lights for information ; and diligent 
and sympathetic study, which attains insight 
into his real teaching. It is truly refreshing 
to escape so entirely from the atmosphere of 
party controversy—to find a theologian not 
only treating his subject without partisan 
bitterness, but regarding it from a lofty 
point of view wheré the party questions of 
the day are either left out of sight or seen to 
be inconsiderable. And this is so all the 
more because the tendencies of contemporary 
theological thought are by no means ignored. 
Here and there we get a weighty and sug- 
gestive judgment upon them, such as this in 
the Introduction (p. xxxvi.) :— 

‘‘ Modern realism, which has found an ally in 
art, by striving to give distinctions to the actual 
outward features of the Lord’s life, seems to 
tend more and more to an Ebionitic Christology. 
Modern idealism, on the other hand, which aims 
at securing the purely spiritual conception, free 
from all associations of time and place, isa new 
Docetism. Nor would it be weed to show that 
popular Uhristology is largely, though uncon- 
sciously, affected by Cerinthian tendencies.” 

A man who can thus grasp the spirit, both 
of the historical development of theology and 
of the present tendencies of thought, without 
being unable to think or to read except in 
terms of these, ought to be the best possible 
commentator on Scripture. Indeed, in the 
essays at the end of the volume, where Dr. 
Westcott passes beyond the work of a 
mere commentator, one is only inclined to 
wish—perhaps one might say, to hope— 
that he would carry out his suggestions 
a little farther. The first, and probably 
the best of these, on “‘ The Two Empires: the 
Church and the World,” is so clear (and, 
what is less common, so free from exaggera- 
tion) in its statement of the contrast between 
them in St. John’s day that one feels dis- 
appointed that the author has not gone on to 
disentangle the problems raised in our own 
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days by “ the world in the Church.” On the 
other hand, in the next essay, “‘ The Gospel of 
Creation,”’ we are not inclined to complain of 
what we have, only to wish for more, as we 
see a glimpse of the vast possibilities, un- 
exhausted by previous speculation, of theo- 
logical thought in its highest and most 
abstract regions. Or, again, take the follow- 
ing passage from one of the earliest notes :— 
«The ‘name’ of Him whom the Lord made 
known was, it may be said truly, ‘the Father,’ 
even as the name of Him who sent Moses was 
‘Jehovah, ‘the absolute,’ ‘the self-existent.’ 
And in this connexion the first petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer gains a new meaning.” 

Indeed, it is probable that the book will do 
more to advance Dr. Westcott’s reputation as 
a theologian than as a commentator. His 
notes on St. John’s Gospel are exactly what 
acommentary ought to be; here, while he 
shows every quality that a commentator 
ought to have, he tempts us to ask if he has 
not too much of some of them. Is it possible 
for a commentator to study his text too 
minutely, or to regard his author with too 
reverent an affection? It is, at least, as true 
of St. John as of St. Paul, that “his words 
are living creatures, and have hands and 
feet ;”’ but, after all, it is not necessary that 
anyone should always have an account to 
give of the position of his hands and feet, 
further than that he is holding them in the 
attitude that is most convenient and most 
graceful. Now Dr. Westcott seems to insist 
that the feet shail be in constant progress, 
and the hands constantly at work, towards 
some definite end. No doubt St. John is 
careful in the choice of his words; untrans- 
latable differences, such as those between 
madia and texvia, pireiv and dyarav, and the 
like, are both important and characteristic ; 
but it is less certain that we can trace the 
working of his mind in the tense of a verb 
or participle, in the insertion or omission of 
an article before a noun. Of course, even the 
smallest phenomena have each their own 
cause; there must have been something that 
made St. John, or even a less careful writer, 
write exactly as he did and not otherwise ; 
but it is less certain that he had a conscious 
and traceable “reason ”’ for it, still less that 
it makes an appreciable difference to the sense. 
But in these notes every such verbal varia- 
tion is remarked on and attempted to be 
accounted for; and the consequence is that 
the notes give a general impression of hyper- 
criticism, or, at best, a feeling that we cannot 
see the wood for the trees. What the student 
of St. John’s Epistles needs most from a 
commeatator is a clear analysis of the con- 
nexion of the thoughts ; now it is a hindrance 
instead of a help to mastering this to be 
pulled up in the middle of a verse to notice 
the subtle difference which exists, if it does 
exist, between an aorist and a perfect par- 
ticiple, or between an oi« and a pu7. 

The truth is, that while the Biblical com- 
mentator has need to be a critical scholar, 
still critical scholarship is not Biblical ex- 
egesis, but only an ancillary science, pre- 
paring materials for it. And it is a possible 
error—one apt to be fostered by the habits 
enforced on students in youth—to over-value 
the materials furnished by this, as compared 
with those that are accessible even without 





it. Moreover the modern student of Greek 
learns his Greek grammar from the usage of 
the classical period of the language; and 
the grammar of the New Testament is to 
a certain extent different, even where it is not 
modified by Hebraism, or rendered vague by 
the decline of the language. For instance, 
in vor. 10 of the third Epistle, if we found 
py dpxe-sevos in a classical writer, it might 
be right to translate (or at least to gloss), 
‘since he does not rest content therewith; ” 
but, in the New Testament, ovx is hardly 
ever used with a participle—at most twenty 
times in the whole New Testament, and only 
once in St. John’s writings (x. 12, 6 prcbwrds 
Kal ovk dv wouunv)—so that the use of 2) does 
not need accounting for. This is a point 
which a writer on the grammar of the New 
Testament ought to notice; but a commen- 
tator on any book, though ideally he ought 
to know it, ought not to notice it at each of 
the instances that he meets. 

But there are things that even more ob- 
viously are subject for the grammarian which 
Dr. Westcott seeks to drag into the province 
of the theologian. He devotes an “ Ad- 
ditional Note”—a useful artifice, like the 
“‘ detached notes” of Bishop Lightfoot’s com- 
mentaries on St. Paul—to the use in St. 
John of @cds and 6 Oeds (why, by-the-way, 
does he always spell this word with a small 
letter ?). He comes to the conclusion that 
“in @eds the general conception of divinity 
is dominant, and in 6 eds that of the One 
Being in personal relation with others ;” 
and elsewhere (p. 209) he seems to stig- 
matise it as “ Sabellian theology” to apply 
6 Geds to the Word. Now, in the former 
place, Dr. Westcott himself presents in- 
stances, and a concordance would supply 
others, where the presence or absence of the 
article is either absolutely indifferent or is of 
merely grammatical significance. Z.9., in 
the Gospel, what possible difference is there 
between Yids rod Oeod, in x. 36, and vidy Gecod, 
in xix. 7? In xiii. 3 we read, drd @eod 
é&pr\Oev Kal pds tov Ocdv imdye. Here the 
presence of the article plainly has nothing to 
do with the different propositions with which 
the word is connected ; but, if any reason can 
be assigned for it at all,it is used with the 
second name, because it 7s the second, as 
though we should over-translate “was going 
to that God” or “ to the same God.” Hence, 
if we decline to change St. John’s words— 
@cds jv 6 Adyos—it is rather for fear of a 
solecism than of a heresy; we do not put the 
article with ever such a solemn predicate 
(except in cases like Ep. I. iii. 4, which is 
rightly glossed “sin and lawlessness are con- 
vertible terms’’). But, if we give any theo- 
logical significance to the form of the sentence, 
it is as likely to lead us into Arianism as to 
guard against Sabellianism. To say “ He is 
@cds but not 6 Oeds” can only mean “ He is 
a divine being, but not the supreme God.” 

Dr. Westcott seems in his Preface to own 
to having felt a certain misgiving, which yet 
he overrules, whether this method of verbal 
analysis will prove trustworthy. He con- 
fesses that ‘‘ many writings . . . will not bear 
the consistent application of such a method 
of interpretation ;’’ and he obviously an- 
ticipates the objections of those who hold 
that the apostolic writings will not, And 





certainly the more anyone studies St. John, 
the more he will feel the perfection—in 
its own kind and for its own purposes—of his 
language. It is easy to feel that it is the 
sense of this perfection, not the mere pedantry 
of scholarship, that has made Dr. Westcott 
devote so large a proportion of his com- 
mentary to such minute points. But the 
higher the sense we obtain of this subtle per- 
fection of language, it is not unlikely that 
one may feel that it defies analysis or even 
description; or, if not, it leads to a fault of 
proportion if the minute analysis of the 
language be carried to greater length than 
the development of what is plain without 
such analysis. After all, St. John wrote for 
plain people as well as for Greek scholars, 
though he is not—at least in his first Epistle 
—a writer whom careless readers will under- 
stand or enjoy. Resting the question—as, 
with such a thorough Christian as Dr. West- 
cott, one fairly ought—on grounds of religious 
reverence, no less than of common-sense, we 
may state the matter thus :—It was doubtless 
part of the providential design that the New 
Testament was written in Greek—more par- 
ticularly that it was written in Greek of that 
particular period and school to which it 
belongs. But the Gospel was not written for 
Greek scholars only ; and, after all, the points 
in it which can only be appreciated by a 
Greek scholar are not the most important. 
No doubt, he who reads the New Testament 
in the original has an advantage, an advan- 
tage all the greater the more fully he is able 
to enter into the minute felicities of the 
language; he is able to feel, to adopt St. 
John’s own language, that he hears and looks 
upon and handles things concerning the 
Word of God. Then, if he studies St. John’s 
words in St. John’s spirit, he will wish to 
declare them to others, that they may have 
fellowship with him; but, just as Dr. West- 
cott deprecates realistic pictures of the Cruci- 
fixion, which profess to set before our eyes what 
St. John saw, so one may feel that an exag- 
gerated literalism is not the best way to bring 
home to us the spirit of what St. John wrote. 
Wittiam Henry Srcox. 








Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
‘‘ American Statesmen Series.’ (Boston, 
U.S.: Houghton, Mifilin & Co.; London : 
Sampson Low.) 


Tue state of American political parties always 
presents more or less difficulty to the ordinary 
English reader. Nor does the progress of 
time simplify matters. When, having care- 
fully studied the history of the States since 
the Declaration of Independence, he has finally 
mastered the leading characteristics of Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Whigs, Freesoilers, and 
Abolitionists, and thinks he is at the end of 
his difficulties, lo! the Republican party, 
which had appeared, for a delusive moment, 
clear, compact, and easy to understand, disin- 
tegrates, and presents the new and fearful 
problem of Stalwart or not Stalwart, and what 
other complications beside we need not enquire. 
No wonder if he gives up in despair, as Mr. 
Freeman se:ms to have been near doing, 
though he brought uncommon patience and 
resolution to the task. 
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Mr. Lodge’s biography of Daniel Webster 
is full of value and interest for the student 
of Transatlantic history. Webster’s life is, to 
a great extent, a history of the parties with 
which he was connected or to which he was 
opposed ; and a very clear account is given of 
their rise, fortunes, and, in some cases, their 
extinction. It is a book that requires, and 
will fully repay, close and sustained attention. 
A large part of it dealing with political 
and legal technicalities, the desultory reader 
will be apt to find it exceedingly dull, as, 
from the nature of the subject, it must 
be read straight through if read at all, 
and has few or none of those brilliant and 
amusing pages which fascinate the idlest 
on taking up some of the “English Men of 
Letters” series. But we venture to say that 
anyone who has fairly begun, and read 
steadily on past the Dartmouth College case, 
will go on with increasing interest to the end. 
This case, as involving special points of State 
jurisdiction, as well as from its great import- 
ance to Webster’s legal career, is dwelt on 
with much minuteness. 

The prevailing impression on one’s mind as 
one lays the book down is one of sadness. The 
grand, rugged figure of the New Hampshire 
lawyer stands out as one of the foremost in 
American history for all time ; but we are op- 
pressed with a sense of failure when we think 
of what the man might have been. Till 1848 
we see him marching proudly on his way, 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course, sweep- 
ing aside opposition by the sheer force of his 
personality—a born king of men—-sincerely 
loving his country, not perhaps in the highest 
or deepest sense as some men understand 
that love, but sound and whole-hearted in the 
main, and true to the principles he professed, 
He had never, perhaps, what would now be 
called lofty ideas of statesmanship. As Mr. 
Lodge puts it, 


**As a statesman, Mr. Webster was not an 
‘ opportunist,’ as it is the fashion to call those 
who live politically from day to day, dealing 
with each question as it arises, and exhibiting 
often the greatest skill and talent. Still less 
was he a statesman of the type of Charles Fox, 
who preached to the deaf ears of one generation 
great principles which became accepted truisms 
in the next.” 


His was the astute and practical mind that 
sets down as “ visionary” all which transcends 
its own range. He was not one of those who 
“ approve of all parties, disapprove of all, and 
belong to none ;” but, having once chosen his 
party, he adhered to it steadfastly and honestly, 
though not blindly. He did not expect to 
find anywhere a perfect party or a perfect 
political organisation, but, recognising and 
accepting things as they were, made the best 
of the materials that came to his hand. 
Much of the world’s work has undoubtedly 
been done by men of this temper. He who 
waits to begin his work till he can find 
perfect tools and perfect material will seldom 
accomplish anything. But the man who, 
honest and single-hearted, simply “does the 
next thing” in the path of plain duty, 
choosing the right in each exigency that 
arises, insensibly finds his views widen and 
his standards rise, even if he had no higher 
one to start with than that of “sticking to 
his party.” If he “sticks to his party” 





honestly, according to his lights, the prob- 
ability is that, when the time comes, he 
will also see the necessity for diverging 
from his party, and act upon it. Even 
thus it is that a plain man from the 
West, without Webster’s great intellectual 
gifts, and with no “ political ideal” but that 
of doing right, stood fast where Webster fell ; 
and in the judgment of posterity Abraham 
Lincoln is far greater than he. 

In 1848 Daniel Webster made the Hercules 
choice of his life. “He did not change his 
party, but he soon afterwards accepted the 
other alternative, and changed his opinions” 
when, in his speech at Marshfield, he 
admitted that “the nomination” [of Gen. 
Taylor, the slave-holding candidate for the 
Presidency, whom he had all along opposed | 
“was one not fit to be made,” but declared 
his intention of voting for him rather than 
allowing the Democratic candidate to succeed. 
After this it was only a step to the famous 
7th of March speech, with its open contradic- 
tion of some of the clearest utterances of his 
earlier years, The ambition, which had long 
agoentered his soul to dwell there, had by this 
time eaten into the very marrow of his nature, 
and he became quite reckless in his attempts 
to gratify it. He had set his heart on being 
President ; and, with this aim distorting his 
vision, he could see no course open to him 
but to keep with his party, who, in the 
words of Hosea Biglow, 

‘* Ever since fust they found 

Which side the bread got buttered on, hev kep’ a 
edgin’ round ; 

They kind o’ slipt the planks from out th’ ole 
platform one by one, 

An’ made it gradooally noo ’fore folks know’d 
what was done, 

Till fur’z I know, there ain’t an inch thet I could 
lay my hand on, 

But I, or any Demmercrat feels comf’table to stand 


on, 

An’ ole Whig doctrines act’lly look, their occ’ pants 
bein’ gone, “ 

Lonesome ew staddles on a marsh without no hay- 
ricks on.”’ 


It isa melancholy commentary on this fact 
that he never “ got his soul’s price” after all. 
His hopes were again disappointed in the 
elections of 1849 and 1852, and at last he 
went hame to die ‘‘ at Marshfield by the sea.” 
The bitterness of a life’s object missed speaks 
in his own words: “I have given my life to 
law and polities. Law is uncertain, and 
p olitics utterly vain.” 

The significance of Webster's life in the 
history of his country is well summed up 
by Mr. Lodge in his concluding page, of 
which we can only quote one or two sen- 
tences :— 


‘“‘He stands to-day as the pre-eminent 
champion and exponent of nationality. He 
said once, ‘There are no Alleghanies in my 
politics,’ and he spoke the exact truth... . 
There is no taint of sectionalism or narrow local 
prejudico about him. He towers up as an 
American—a citizen of the United States in{the 
fullest sense of the word.” 


And, although not a popular man, as the 
word is usually understood, the general feel- 
ing of the nation was probably expressed by 
the Massachusetts farmer, who said, as he 
stood by the open grave at Marshfield, ‘‘ This 
is a lonesome world—and Webster dead.” 

A. WERNER. 





AZCARATE’S HISTORY OF PROPERTY IN 
EUROPE. 


Ensayo sobre la Historia del Derecho de 
Propiedad y su Estado actual en Europa. 
Por G. de Azcirate. Tomo III. (Madrid.) 


Wirt this volume Sejior Azcdrate concludes 
his History of Property in Europe by giving a 
sketch of the conditions under which property 
is now held. For the general reader this volume 
exceeds in interest the former two. The first 
thing that will probably strike him in this 
comparative survey is the immense influence 
of the Code Napoleon on modern law in 
Europe. Of this influence our author does 
not wholly approve. Still more strongly than 
in vol. ii., he insists that the right of the 
individual in the possession of property has 
been exaggerated by the Revolution, and the 
principle of association too much neglected. 
He contends that property has its duties as 
well as its rights, and this not only with 
regard to individuals, but to the community 
and to humanity; and, with a kind of social 
optimism, he expects that these duties will be 
more and more recognised, not only in practice, 
but in legislation. He looks forward to the 
time when labour will give a legal title to a 
share in possession of property. He quotes, 
with approval, from Ahrens: “As men in 
living have forgotten more and more the end 
of life, so with regard to holding property 
they have neglected the ends of property.” 
He notes, too, that this principle of benefiting 
humanity is recognised to a certain extent in 
all municipal governments, and in cases where 
the State expropriates an owner for the general 
good. Contrary to many of his school of 
thought, he would not have the Church 
excepted from the right of other associations 
to acquire and to hold property. 

Though all forms of property are dealt 
with—international, mining, water, ecclesi- 
astical, intellectual, &c.—yet the greater 
stress is laid on landed property, and espe- 
cially on the varied forms of occupying 
it, by rent or otherwise. Landowners in 
Great Britain occasionally remit a per-centage 
of rent to the tenant in bad seasons; 
but p. 136 and note show us that in many 
European Codes this is compulsory, and in 
a much higher proportion than is done in 
England. Like most recent writers, our 
author is greatly in favour of registration of 
property as title, and of all mortgages and 
claims upon it; and he suggests the emission of 
mortgage-notes as a legal medium of exchange 
like national bank-notes. Sir R. Torrens’ 
system of registration in Australia meets 
with his warmest approval. He advocates 
the metayer system and peasant proprietor- 
ship, modified, where necessary, by some form 
of association and co-operation. But here, 
though dealing with the most recent legisla- 
tion, he does not seem sufficiently to take 
into account the recent competition of 
American produce with that of Europe. The 
evidence of Sismondi in Lombardy and of 
others in Switzerland, &c., is out of 
date, and deals with conditions which are 
now totally changed. Facility of raising 
money on mortgage is far from being 
an unmixed boon to a peasant proprietor. 
The interest soon equals a rent, with this 
difference, that, while it cannot be to the 
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advantage of an owner to depreciate his own 
property—and all but the very harshest land- 
lords have some faint idea of obligation 
towards it—such considerations do not touch 
the money-lender, who exacts to the utmost 
farthing. In a chapter on the Irish question, 
recent legislation does rot meet with unquali- 
fied praise. He marks the contradiction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements and promises in 
1870 and in 1881. He considers the object 
of the legislation to be laudable, but the 
manner of it by no means worthy of imita- 
tion. It is transitory and partial, and must 
be equally insufficient whether it succeed or 
fail. Some final general measure would have 
been far preferable. Nevertheless, these 
measures are full of instruction, and should 
be carefully studied by other nations. 

We are least able to follow our author 
when he treats of testamentary legislation. 
He argues that a man’s friends, associations, 
&e., are often nearer to him than his rela- 
tives; and that in case of intestacy, or at 
least when the State inherits, the claims of 
these, of his trade or profession, of the 
charitable institutions of his native town or 
province, should be considered before those of 
distant relatives. He contends that a parent’s 
duty is only to rear and educate his children, 
and to give them a start in life—not to make 
them rich, or to leave them his heirs. But if 


this natural duty of parents is the only one, 
then that of children to parents, as in the case 
of animals, would terminate, and all reciprocal 
duty would cease, when once started in life, 
Moreover, legislation of this kind would tend 
to the agglomeration, and not to the wider 
distribution, of property, which our author so 


strenuously upholds elsewhere. 

Some points we are surprised to find un- 
noticed—-e.g., how far succession and transfer 
dues, with annual taxes, make the State really 
a co-proprietor in all landed property. But 
we must close our remarks. One valuable 
lesson stands out from this sketch of the 
History of Property in Europe—viz., that it 
has ever been in a state of transformation ; 
that there never has been any fixed or final 
condition of holding it; that the struggle 
between individual and social possession has 
at no time wholly ceased. This struggle is 
atill going on—slowly, but surely, like the 
grand forces of nature. A cataclysm may 
arrive, but it will have been long in prepara- 
tion. It must not be hurried on. A change 
in the conditions of ) ol’’ing property is the 
deepest of revolutions; all are interested in 
it; it should not be the work of any one 
political party ; it cannot be dissociated from 
the past. Written in a liberal and perhaps 
too optimistic sense, we can yet warmly 
recommend this volume to all as a clear and 
valuable and most readable exposition of the 
actual condition of property in Europe accord 
ing to the most recent legislation. 

WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 








RECENT POETRY. 


A Story of Three Years. By J. Williams. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) There is so 
much in this little volume that is really 
very good that we can only express surprise 
that there should also be so much in it that is 
really very commonplace. The writer has—witb 
what taste, he knows best—gratuitously per- 





formed that operation which used to be known 
as ‘‘ throwing a crust to the critics ” in lines like 
the following :— 
‘¢ The sentiments are every whit 
As poor as the technique ; 
Keep, critic, keep your gall to spit 
On worthier foes next week. 
‘* Spoil not my innocent delight 
In every foolish line; 
Turn, critic, turn, and wreak your spite 
On other heads than mine.”’ 
It is hardly in the nature of things that the 
critic whose duty it is to review a book in 
which lines like these appear can have a very 
lively appreciation of the wit or the humour, or 
whatever other literary quality it may be, that 
enables an author to make so amiable an out- 
burst. The critic who can enjoy this sort 
of preliminary insult is probably a man of 
intellect too spacious for his humble function, 
and if he goes on as he has begun he may, 
perhaps, hope to finish up by being a minor 
bard. The suggestion the lines convey of an 
absorbing interest on the part of reviewers in 
the doings of poetasters would be one of the 
most ludicrous, if it were not rather one of the 
most humiliating, associations of the critic’s 
office. But since Gifford burot up a race of 
Della Cruscan butterflies with his Baviad and 
Maeviad, the smaller poets of every generation 
have given themselves the airs of Master 
Moons and Master Webbs. Mr. Williams is not 
a poetaster, and hence his book from its eighty- 
first page onwards does him injustice. The 
sopnet sequence, entitled ‘‘A Story of Three 
Years,” contains many evidences of poetic 
taste and feeling. It does not exhibit ima- 
gination of a high order, but it has enough 
fancy, enough felicity of phrase, sufficient proof 
of familiarity with the best models, and of an 
intelligent perception of their nicest peculiarities 
of form, to excite surprise that the work as a 
whole has not more originality of substance, 
or at least more individuality of outline. The 
following has a metrical movement that is 
admirable, while its body of thought is ade- 
quate :— 
‘¢¢Era gid l’ ora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti’ (Purg. viii. 1). 
** Lost, lost! The cruel face of Nemesis 
Broods darkly on the thunder-smitten sea, 
And she hath snatched my joy away from me, 
Jealous that mortal man should reap such 
bliss. 
Lost, lost! Ah me! I seemed to feel thy kiss 
Burn softly on my brow—it may not be ; 
The footsteps of the hours halt wearily, 
And never one with tardier speed than this. 
Lost, lost! Remembrance is a sorry thing ; 
Yea, who would solace him with memories, 
If he might see the darling of his heart! 
Kind bird of night, I would beneath thy wing 
Forget all else until her sunny eyes 
And wine-sweet lips were of myself apart.” 
Not less good in their way are some of the 
slighter lyrics, such as ‘‘ Love and Fame” and 
the ‘‘ Angel of Death.” There is nothing better 
in Mr. Williams’s book, where there is much 
that is more ambitious, than the following :— 
‘STHE SUNSET OF YOUTH. 
‘*The sun sinks down beneath the sea, 
’Tis summer’s latest day, 
The clouds still cherish lovingly 
His last departing ray. 
‘* Summer has faded from his eyes, 
And autumn has begun, 
And he who will to-morrow rise 
Will be another sun. 


‘* So dies the youth’s entrancing dream 
Scarce finds he in his soul 
A trace of that old magic gleam 
That once illumed the whole. 
** The man is wiser than the youth, 
But is he happier, too? 
The man has found how rare is truth, 
The youth holds all for true, 





‘* Great is the price that wisdom pays 
Old errors to efface ; 
We lose the charm of vanished days, 
What have we in their place ?”’ 


If Mr. Williams is not so far assured of the 
superiority of his own criticism over that of 
the critics of the press— 


‘** A thousand faults I will allow, 
That you might overlook ’’— 
we would counsel him to try his hand at a 
strong dramatic theme, with so much of action 
4 as to leave him little leisure for discursive 
talk. 


Voices in Solitude. By R.G.H. (Maxwell.) 
At the feet of the greater singers there is 
always room for the humbler ones who are con- 
tent to echo their strains without aspiring to 
rival their compass. . H. is a genuine 
minor poet, with sufficient voice to be heard, and 
with pretensions too modest to give offence. 
He has the advantage—always an important 
one, in our judgment—of having something 
better than his own loves and hates, fears, 
hopes, and dreams to write about. He tells a 
number of slight stories having just enough 
incident to hold them together, and just enough 
soul of sentiment to raise them above the level 
of prosaic narrative. -Of such kind are the 
poems entitled ‘‘ The Colonist,” ‘‘ The Miller's 
Daughter,” “ Mother Margaret,” and slightest, 
but sweetest, ‘‘In the Soldier’s Hospital ””—a 
sort of variation on the last incident of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.” The author prints two or three poems 
which he erroneously calls odes. The prevail- 
ing tone of the book is pathetic, and once or 
twice it drops to bathos; but the pathos is, on 
the whole, reasonably robust. 


Scraps from a Pedlar’s Wallet. By Alexander 
Cargill. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier.) There is a notable feeling for form in 
this unpretentious little volume. The writer is 
clearly a man of some attainments and con- 
siderable powers of expression. The sonnets{on 
female characters in Shakspere are not so well 
done as some of the other sonnets, but they 
have several points of beauty. The author is 
not yet master of the difficult form of verse in 
which he has chiefly written; but he only 
needs to read the best that has in recent years 
been said on the subject. The sonnets on 
Bunyan, on Knox, to J.8. B., and to Chalmers 
are by no means commonplace; the sonnet to 
Shakspere is, however, inadequate (Mr. Cargill 
might glance at Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on 
that subject) ; and the ‘‘ Night : near the City ” 
affords a hint, and no more than a hint, of all 
that might be made of so wonderful a theme. 


Oscar and Esther. By Frank Smith Brittain 
(Wyman.) Of all narrative poems that we have 
recently read, Oscar and Esther contains least 
to narrate. It is the story of lovers separated 
by the decree of guardians, who, of course, 
design the lady for a more advantageous 
worldly alliance. After a passionateinterview, 
the lovers separate, and then the lady falls dead. 
The writer is clearly of opinion that movement 
and incident are not essential elements of a poem 
of emotion, for he requires the space of nine 
stanzas to tell us that Oscar kissed a lock of his 
lady’s hair. Mr. Brittain, also, isa dream-poet, 
and says a good deal about dreaming ‘the 
golden hours away.” The spirit of the book is 
pure, its tone is unambitious, and it bears 
witness to a sensitive heart in the author. Itis 
often extremely difficult to determine upon the 
treatment proper to a book of this class, 
wherein so much commendable sentiment is 
presented with so little distinguishing poetic 
teeling and taste. 

Theodora, and other Poems. By George F. 
E. Scott. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The 
poems in this volume are full of the hopes, 
aspirations, and dreams peculiar to the first 
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period of manhood. They are inspired by a 
generous enthusiasm for freedom of action and 
thought, and for the spirit of beauty, whether 
in the outer world or in human nature. It 
is hardly a matter for surprise if the young 
writer’s feelings sometimes overstep the lines 
within which a maturer judgment holds itself 
prescribed. The best poems in this book are 
those in which he has forgotten his didactic 
purposes and given himself up to a purely 
poetic mood. ‘‘ Love and Death” is a pathetic 
conception, happily realised, of Death as a lover 
wooing and winning a beautiful lady. 
** He touched her hand: she trembled 
And with astrange surprise 
Were upward raised, with look amazed, 
Those laughing sunny eyes, 
And yet scarce fearful of that form 
Of sombre guise. 
‘* And then for one dear moment 
We mingled heart and breath. 
With eyes all dim I turned to him 
And cried, ‘My sad heart saith 

It yieldeth up its Life to be 

The bride of Death!’ ”’ 


Poems and Ballads for Penny Readings. By 
Agra. (Wyman.) “Agra” has certainly 
taken rather serious liberties with ‘“‘ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore” in the first poem printed 
in this volume, ‘‘Tel-el-Kebir.” He can 
hardly imagine that people who love English 

try have so soon allowed one of the finest 
of our national poems to be forgotten. On the 
whole, we find a book like this, which is full of 
incident and story, a refreshing change from 
the whinings of the poets who have little or 
nothing to talk about but their personal loves 
and their secret dreams and aspirations. The 
ballads, ‘‘Luther and Freundsberg,” ‘‘ The 
Water-Logged Barque,” and ‘‘The Skeleton 
Dance” (from Goethe) are by no means un- 
worthily rendered. Ballads they are not in 
strict sense—perhaps there is not a ballad in the 
book; but, when the greater living poets call 
their poetical romances by the name of ballads, 
writers like ‘‘ Agra’? may be pardoned if they 
fall into a similar error. 

Hesperas, — and Rhyme. By E. M. 
Edmonds. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Coleridge used to complain that the young 
poets of his time—Byron, and even Tennyson, 
among the number—were constantly making 
the error of attempting to write in difficult 
metres before they had fully mastered the 
simpler ones, It is not easy to imagine what 
the author of ‘“‘ Kubla Khan” would say if he 
lived in our own time and witnessed the eager- 
ness of young poets to compose in new metres 
before they have come to understand what 
metre is. The author of Hesperas gives us a 
poem, entitled ‘‘The Foundering cf the 
Cyprian,” in which there is no recognised 
law of the metrist observed; in which four 
words in the first passage (hearths, arms, 
windward, and lead) are destitute of rhymes ; 
in which there is no idea conveyed of a know- 
ledge of the proper use of the open and 
close vowels; and in which there is, therefore, 
neither unity nor true variety. In other re- 
spects the book is by no means discreditable. 
The poem just mentioned is far from the best, 
though the subject is good (a master mariner, 
when his ship founders, gives his life-belt to a 
stowaway, and is himself drowned) ; but “The 
Poet’s Wife” shows feeling and insight, and 
‘* Poppies ” has points of beauty. 


_ Love's Offering. By James Hinton. (Rem- 
ington.) There is nothing more noticeable in 
this book than its decided tendency to what 
many people would consider blasphemy. God’s 
mame is employed on nearly every page to grace 
the author’s unvarying forms of wearisome un- 
belief. Poems like “Is All Faith Hcllow?” and 
** Does God Take Away?” are reprehensible if 





only because they deal trivially with serious 
subjects. If our young poets have anything 
to say on the hollowness of faith they had 
surely better say it, and not sing it with this 
jingling flippancy. Mr. Hinton is, indeed, a 
**subjective” poet, but he has a sort of 
message; and, so far as we can gather the pur- 
ort of it, we conclude that its substance is that 
ve is the true God of the universe. But the 
author’s standard of love hardly seems to be an 
aoa one, for he tells his lady that he loved 

er 

‘* far more than fern or fragrant leas 


Or fairies peeping through the rustling hazel- 
covers, 


Or gay-winged butterflies or restless bees,— 
Ah! more than these I loved thee—more than 
these !”’ 

The poet who loved his lady more than he 
loved butterflies and bees may have a lofty, 
but mistaken, sense of his affection, but he has 
a modest and true one of his poetic faculty, 
for he tells us that, in considering what he 
should do with his poems, he knew not well 
*¢ Whether to fling the poems in the sea, 

Or give them to the air, or earth, or fiery hell.’’ 


The impulse, in any case, was a good and just 
one. 


Poems and Ballads. By Pryce Gwynne. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Once a well-known German 
poet, passing one Weimer, called on Goethe 
and showed him his album. After he had 
gone, Goethe said, ‘‘ You cannot imagine what 
stuff it contained. All the poets write as if 
they were ill, and the world a lazaretto.” The 
volume under review is not, strictly speaking, 
made up of lazaretto-poetry ; but it belongs to 
the dream-poetry that is just now so much in 
favour. Keats, of course, is mainly responsible 
for the fact that our moody young poets have 
no interest in life, and are always dreaming 
either about the shadows over a stream or 
about the shadows over the eyes of some 
melancholy lady. There is nothing more 
remarkable in this book than its unreality of 
tone, and the absence from it of all virile 
and healthy sentiment. When Keats said, 
‘I feel the flowers growing over me,” he 
was already within the shadow of death; but 
those who, within the shadow only of their 
own sentimentality, are speculating about their 
‘lonely grave” have not yet realised wherein 
Keats was worthiest of admiration. ‘‘ The 
Gloaming Hour” exhibits powers of descrip- 
tion. 


Songs by the Wayside of an Agnostic’s Life. By 
Himself. (Stewart.) There is not much poetry 
in these poems, and there is even less phil- 
osophy. We gather that the author has no faith 
in prayer, that he considers it futile, and that 
when it takes the form of supplication for rain 
(drought being the order of nature) it is worse 
than futile—impious it could hardly be where 
piety is not a condition of belief. The Agnostic 
in this case might have said the little he has 
had to say much more perspicuously in plain 
prose. 


Australian Lyrics. By Douglas B. W. Sladen. 
(Melbourne: Kobertson.) This book, by a 
colonist, has an interest quite apart from its 
poetic pretensions, which are slender enough. 
It gives hint of the attitude of the colonist’s 
mind towards home affairs; it affords a peep 
into his manner of life—sometimes in those 
backwoods where he meets nature in her primi- 
tive rudeness—and it is freighted with some of 
the pathos incident to exile. All this, or much 
of it, would appear to be quite independent of 
any conscious design on the part of the author, 
who seems to be prompted merely by a desire to 
exhibit his powers in the production of verse 
akin to that of Longfellow. The comparative 
metrical smoothness of his prototype Mr. Sladen 
does not succeed in imitating. His muse is 





certainly the roughest colt that ever galloped 
over a rugged road. The following lines, 
apparently written on one of the Le Flemings 
of Grasmere, are among the most presentable in 
the book :— 
‘* Wandering over the Cumbrian mountains, 
Herding his flocks on Helvellyn’s breast, 
Watering sheep at the hill-side fountains, 
The high young spirit could find no rest. 
Galloping over Australian meadows 
On the fierce steed that he loved the best, 
Only the flickering gum-tree shadows 
’T wixt him and the sun, yet he found no rest. 
Under the sky on the Afghan mountains, 
With a foeman’s bullet in his breast, 
Dead for a draught of the hill-side fountains 
To quench his fever—he lies at rest.’’ 
We trust that the Australian continent will soon 
have something more indigenous to send us. 


College Days, (Fisher Unwin.) The author 
of this silly thing seems to have considered it 
necessary to make a diary of his undergraduate 
days in featureless blank verse. He has dealt 
frankly not only with his own doings, but with 
those of his friends. The public will find it 
easy to come to a conclusion as to the wisdom 
and taste of the record of the former, and as to 
the record of the latter the author may safely 
be left to the judgment of the persons 
immediately concerned. He is not destitute of 
a certain ability, but he has ridiculously mis- 
applied it. 

Poems. By William Cleayer Wilkinson. 
(New York: Scribner’s.) The best things in 
this volume are the descriptions of scenery 
peculiar to America, Why the poets of the 
New World do not give us more descriptive 
writing on the beauties of their own country 
it is hard to understand. That they so 
frequently overburden their books with de- 
scriptions of the English, Italian, and Swiss 
scenery, with which we are all familiar in the 
poetry of the period, is at least evidence enough 
that they have not accepted that teaching of 
Goethe which calls on young poets to avoid the 
general and cling to the particular. Poems 
like the ‘‘ Vale of Otter” and ‘‘ The Song of 
Runaway Pond” have a genuine interest for 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. We 
should say that Bryant’s influence is clearly 
seen in this volume, albeit “John’s Poem” is 
by no means a bad imitation (though clumsil 
introduced) of the earlier style of Poe. t) 
think that the ode on Webster appeared 
anonymously a little while ago. The author 
has improved since then. 


Destiny. By M. J. Serrano. (New York: 
Putnam's.) This poem, which is smoothly 
written in the main, and exhibits some rays of 
fancy and some powers of language, is in part 
a sort of dialogue between two friends on Faith, 
Unbelief, Fate, Infinity, Destiny, &c., with a 
love-story interwoven. There is, of course, a 
great deal of transcendental talk on many sub- 
jects, and it is significant that the hero’s devo- 
tion to his own views of the matters in dispute 
is so ardent that he finds it possible to express 
himselfin two long speeches on abstract themes 
even while he is in the grip of death. That the 
author has not much that is new to say on the 
pregnant subject from which his (or is it her ?) 
poem gets its title is hardly to be expected from 
one who, with more than a single poetic endow- 
ment, has not quite grasped the fact that the 
subject itself is of a kind that demands too 
much attention for poetry written in what is 
called the subjective form. 


Pedantic Versicles. By Isaac Flagg. (Bos- 
ton, U.S.: Ginn, Heath and Co.) The author 
of this book bears one point of resemblance to 
the terrible Bob Acres: ‘‘ Do tell him I’m a 
devil of a feliow—will you, Jack?” Mr. 
Flagg would evidently humbug his little part 
of the public into a like impression. He ban- 
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ters with a wink in his eye, he revels in Yankee 
slang, and conveys his double meanings with a 
nudge. But ‘a wink is as good asa nod,” &c., 
and the blind horse in this case will take the 
noisy young gentleman at his own computation. 
A rational mind may perhaps commend to the 
author’s attentive reperusal the only lines of 
his book that seem to be worth reprinting : 
“* Not rhyme, but reason genius shows !— 

Brays many a bungler, in his season ; 

Then prints—what was not meant for prose, 
But leaves the world to guess the reason.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Browne has left his mountain home 
in the Val d’ Aosta, and has made his way to 
Venice, where he will stay for some weeks. He 
has been walking five or six hours a day with 
his sister, and is described, by a friend who has 
seen him, as ruddy-cheeked and in vigorous 
health. He has also been busy with his pen. 


Messrs. BLackwoop will publish this month 
Anthony Trollope’s autobiography, in two 
volumes, with a portrait. 


Miss ©. F. Gorpon CumMine’s new book is 
entitled Granite Crags. It will give, we believe, 
a general description of the many parts of the 
world she knows so well—Scotland, the Hima- 
layas, America—where granitic formations 
exist. It will be in one yolume, with illustra- 
tions. 


Mr. Hatt Carne’s Cobwebs of Criticism, 
which we briefly announced last week, records 
step by step the early reception of the poets of 
what were called the ‘‘ Lake,” “Satanic,” and 
‘*Cockney” schools. It throws light on am- 
biguous passages in the lives of certain of 
the poets in question by showing exactly what 
were the charges their contemporaries advanced 
against them, especially in the cases of Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt. Mr. Caine’s extracts from 
early Literary Gazettes and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zines will probably go far to settle certain 
unsavoury matters now in dispute between Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Jeafireson. 


Mr. FrEpERIc SEEBoHM’s English Village 
Community has already reached a second edition. 


UNDER the title of French Palaces, and other 
Essays, Mr. Robert Hannay will issue with Mr. 
Elliot Stock a volume of papers on literary and 
historical subjects. 


IN connexion with the Luther Commemora- 
tion to be held in this country at the begin- 
ning of next month, Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
will issue a shilling edition of Prof. Julius 
Koestlin’s Martin Luther the Reformer, which 
has been especially written with a view to its 
distribution through all the schools of Saxony. 


M. Zoua’s novel, The Ladies’ Paradise, trans- 
lated by Mr. Frank Beaumont with the author’s 
special permission, will be published this month 
in three volumes by Messrs. Tinsley Bros. 


Messrs. Rivinatons have nearly ready for 
publication a volume of the late Dr. Pusey’s 
Private Prayers, edited by Canon Liddon; a 
Narrative of Events connected with the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘Tracts for the Times,” by 
William Palmer, author of Origines Liturgicae, 
&e.; Thoughts for the Liturgical Gospels for 
Sundays, one for each day in the year, in two 
volumes, by Dean Goulburn; a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Annotated Prayer-Book, 
edited by Dr. Blunt; a Commentary on the 
Office for the Ministration of Holy Baptism, 
by the Rev. H. W. Pereira; the Bampton 
Lectures delivered at Oxford during last year 
by Canon Medd, entitled The One Mediator; 
The Witness of the Passion, by Canon Knox- 
Little; a volume of Sermons by the Rev. 
W. 0. E. Newbolt, entitled Counsels of Faith 
and Practice; Corpus Christi: a Manual of 





Devotion for the Blessed Sacrament; a con- 
tinuation of ‘Practical Reflections on every 
Verse of the Holy Gospels,” containing Acts to 
Revelation, with a Preface by Canon Liddon; a 
collection of Maxims and also a volume of 
Selections from the Writings of Keble; Ail 
Your Care, by the author of Com/forted of God ; 
a re-issue of the late Dr. J. B. Mozley’s Review 
of the Baptismal Controversy; and a revised 
edition of the Manual of Religious Instruction on 
the New Testament, edited by Archdeacon Norris. 

Messrs. BLACKIE AND Son’s list of books 
for boys, to be published this month, includes 
With Clive in India ; or, the Beginnings of an 
Empire, by Mr. G. A. Henty; The Golden 
Magnet: a Tale of the Land of the Incas, by 
Mr. G. Manville Fenn ; The Wigwam and the 
War-path : Stories of the Red Indians, by “Ascott 
R. Hope;” By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the 
Ashanti War, by Mr. G. A. Henty; Dr. 
Jolif’s Boys : a Tale of Weston School, by Mr. 
Lewis Hough—all these will be illustrated 
with pictures in black and tint, after a fashion 
which we highly approved last year ; also Cheep 
and Chatter ; or, Lessons from Field and Tree, 
by Alice Hall, with fifty character illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne; Picked up at Sea ; or, 
the Gold Miners of Minturne Creek, by Mr. 
John ©. Hutcheson, with pictures in colour ; 
Jack o Lanthorn, by Mr. H. Firth; A Waif 
of the Sea, by Kate Wood ; Hetty Gray, by Rosa 
Mulholland ; and The Wings of Courage and the 
Cloud-Spinner, translated from the French of 
George Sand by Mrs. Corkran. 


AnauineG collectors, whether their purses be 
long or short, will welcome ‘‘ A Library of Old 
Fishing Books,” projected by Mr. Satchell, in 
which many works rarely seen, more rarely 
sold, will be reprinted with texts free from 
garbling, and with glossaries and notes. In 
addition to the Secrets of John Dennys and the 
five or six versions of Dame Juliana’s Treatyse, 
previously mentioned in the ACADEMY, this 
series will include Markham’s Pleasures of 
Princes, with an Introduction by Mr. Westwood ; 
Fournival’s De Vetula, first printed in 1470 with 
the imitation by Jean Lefevre; Conrad Heres- 
bach’s De Piscatione Compendium, with a trans- 
lation by Miss Ellis; the Geoponika (book xx.), 
formerly attributed to the Emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus; and other works in English, German, 
and Dutch. 

Old Year Leaves is the title of a volume of 
collected poems by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, to be 
published in the autumn by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co. an- 
nounce for publication next week a new edition 
of The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Ireland, author of Memoir and Personal 
Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson, &c. The 
book is out of print, and Mr. Ireland has been 
encouraged to prepare a third edition in larger 
type and in crown octavo size, adding upwards 
of two hundred pages which he was compelled, 
by the exigencies of space, to exclude from the 
previous editions. His object has been to 
present, in chronological order, the utterances 
by the wisest men, of ancient and modern times, 
on the subject of books and the habit and love 
of reading, forming a stimulating body of 
thought for those who seek from books some- 
thing more than passing amusement. The 
work has been prepared with much care, 
and is the result of the reading of a lifetime. 
In the case of almost every author quoted Mr. 
Ireland has gone to the original sources. ‘The 
quotations from modern writers, such as Carlyle, 
Emerson, Ruskin, &c., are very copious. The 
publishers also announce a limited number of 
copies—an édition de luxe—on large paper, hand- 
made, and bound in morocco, with three char- 
acteristic illustrations—one of them a facsimile 
of a letter from Oarlyle to Leigh Hunt after 
reading his autobiography. 





A GIFT-BOOK, with music and illustrations, 
dedicated by desire of Sir Julius Benedict to his 
son Albert Edward, will shortly be issued under 
the title of Buckets and Spades. The sixty-four 
illustrations in colour are by the designer of 
The Children’s Kettledrum. 


UNDER the title of The Willow Pattern, an 
illustrated story by the Rev. Hilderic Friend 
will be published immediately by Mr. T. Wool- 
mer, 2 Castle Street, City Road. 


- Mr. J. Horsratt Turner, of Idel, near 
Bradford, is an indefatigable compiler of York- 
shire Histories. He has now nearly ready for 
issue to subscribers Ilkley Ancient and Modern, 
written by himself in collaboration with the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, of New York, with 
special chapters on the prehistoric remains and 
the scientific aspects of the district ; Biographia 
Halifaxiensis, in two volumes, of which the 
first will be reprinted from Watson’s Halifaz, 
and the second will chronicle the local families 
for six hundred years; and a third volume of 
Heywood’s Diaries, &c., 1630-1702. 


Lovers of our old literature will not have 
forgotten the elaborate and handsome edition of 
The Boke named the Gouernour ‘‘deuised by 
Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight,” which Mr. Herbert 
S. Croft published just three yearsago. Only 500 
copies were issued, of which we hear that fifty- 
four were destroyed in the fire that recently 
burnt down Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.’s premises. The work is still on sale, but 
there can be little doubt that it will soon go up 
in price, for there is no probability that it will 
ever be reprinted. 


Our appeal for Early-English Deeds on 
behalf of Dr. Lorenz Morsbach, of Bonn, who 
is preparing a volume of them for the Early- 
English Text Society, has —— him copies 
of six deeds of the times of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. from Mr. William Brown, of 
Northallerton, all written in the Yorkshire 
dialect. Many other county antiquaries must 
be able to contribute like supplies, and we hope 
that they will do so. Dr. Morsbach’s address is 
31 Weberstrasse, Bonn. 


Pror. Morty will begin, on October 24, a 
course of lectures to women at University 
College, London, on ‘*‘The Teaching of Eng- 
lish,” the subjects illustrated being those for 
the next Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tion for Women; and also a course of lectures 
to men and women on “The Teaching of 
English, including a Sketch of the History of 
Education in England to the Time of Locke.” 
On October 26, Prof. Church will begin a course 
on ‘‘ Latin for Teachers.” 


Tue Aristotelian Society resumes its work on 
October 15, when the president, Mr. Shadworth 
H. Hodgson, will deliver an address. The meet- 
ings are held at 8 John Street, Adelphi, fort- 
nightly, on Mondays, at 7.30 p.m. The chief 
work of the session will be a study of the 
philosophy of Berkeley and Hume. Applica- 
tions for admission to the opening meeting, or 
for further particulars, should be addressed to 
the hon. secretary, Dr. A. Senier, 1 Blooms. 
bury Square, W.C. 


WE are asked to state that the lectures on 
Roman Law at University College, London, will 
be postponed till further notice. 


WE have received the first part of ‘‘ Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes,” re- 
printed from the Leigh Chronicle, and edited by 
Mr.;W. Duncombe Pink. It differs from most 
of such collections in that its main object is to 
preserve, not mere scraps, but documents, &c., 
of some historical value. The chief contributors 
are Mr. W. A. Abram, Mr. J. P. Earwaker, and 
Mr. J. E. Bailey. 


ScHarer, of Leipzig, is bringing out a 
parallel edition of Shakspere. On the right- 
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hand page is the English text, edited by Prof. 
Karl Sachs; on the left-hand the classical Ger- 
man translation of Schlegel and Tieck. 


Tae Louvre has recently acquired from 
Egypt some fragments of a papyrus treating of 
Roman law. They consist of portions of the 
Responsa Papiniani, with notes by Paul and 
Ulpian. The text is printed in the last number 
of the Revue de Droit frangais. 


Ir appears that the total number of periodicals 
published in Italy is 1,378, of which 160 appear 
daily and 537 weekly. Among the provinces, 
Lombardy takes the lead with 217, closely 
followed by Rome with 210; then come Pied- 
mont and Tuscany. 


WITH reference to the letter headed ‘‘ Choice 
Novelists’ English” in the AcapEmy of last 
week, Mr. P. G. Hamerton writes :— 


‘* After the kind allusion to my writings made by 
Miss Betham-Edwards it must seem ungracious on 
my part to venture to express the opinion that 
‘sheer’ does not mean ‘a ship’s side,’ and I 
really fear that Miss Betham-Edwards is alone in 
that interpretation of the word. However this may 
be, I have never employed it in that sense.’’ 


TueE Rev. Dr. Littledale writes :— 


‘*T have mislaid the address of the editor of the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary, and desire to note 
for his use the word ‘Jackassness,’? which occurs 
in a letter of Mrs. Carlyle’s at p. 231 of Temple 
Bar for October 1883. I have not seen it else- 
where, though ‘Jackassism’ is in the Ingoldsby 
Tiegends. May Tadd that Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
in Altiora Peto, has revived the obsolete use of 
‘sense’ as a verb transitive, so employing it twice 
at least? ’’ 


Correction.—In the obituary notice of Mr. 
©. J. Stewart which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of last week, ‘‘Charles James” should have 
been ‘‘ Charles John Stewart.” 








SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 


Tue Edinburgh municipality has adopted the 
wise resolution of depositing the most valuable 
of their ancient records in the Register House 
for safe custody. The documents to be thus 
transferred number about seventy, ranging over 
a period of more than five hundred years. The 
earliest is a foundation charter of the Abbey of 
Holyrood, dated 1128. There is also included 
one of the original copies of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. A careful inventory of the 
documents has been made, which it is proposed 
to print. 

THE preliminary measure for the International 
Forestry Exhibition which it is intended to 
hold at Edinburgh next year are being actively 
pushed forward. The patronage of the Queen 
has been obtained, and the proposal to hold a 
similar exhibition at the same time in London 
has been withdrawn in favour of Edinburgh. 
The guarantee fund already amounts to more 
than £3,500. The period suggested is the 
months of July, August, and September 1884. 
It is intended that the exhibition shall embrace 
all the objects of forest economy, showing the 
various modes by which forest products are 
utilised in different countries, and bringing 
together specimens of forest fauna and objects 
illustrative of the commercial, scientific, social, 
and legislative aspects of forestry and forest 
conservancy throughout the world. The suc- 
cess of the first Fisheries Exhibition at Edin- 
burgh last year, the profits of which are to be 
devoted to the establishment of a marine zo- 
ological laboratory at Granton, on the Forth, is 
a good augury. 

THE Loan Collection brought together by 
the Board of Manufactures in the galleries of 
the Royal Scottish Academy closed last Satur- 
day, after a highly successful exhibition. It has 
by no means exhausted the treasures stored in 
the great houses of Scotland; and the display 





has been so educative, both in aesthetic and 
antiquarian directions, and has been so largely 
taken advantage of by the public, that it is to 
be hoped the Board will see their way before 
very long to organise a similar exhibition. It 
is pleasant to know that a record of the depart- 
ment of the collection devoted to Scottish His- 
torical Portraits will probably be shortly 
published, in the form of a series of photo- 
graphs, similar to those which were taken from 
the Aberdeen Archaeological Exhibition of 1859. 
This latter series is now scarce and valuable, 
but the negatives of its various subjects are 
still available, having been deposited in the safe- 
keeping of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 


Mr. SypNEY MITcHELL, architect, of Edin- 
burgh (who is, we believe, a son of the well- 
known Scotch antiquary, Dr. Mitchell), has 
designed a restoration of the Kildalton Cross, 
at Islay, for a monument to the late Col. Balfour, 
who died of wounds received at Tel-el-Kebir. 
This cross is frequently referred to by Mr. Ander- 
son in his second series of lectures on Scotland in 
Early Christian Times (1881) as a typical ex- 
ample of early Celtic art. In the details that Mr. 
Mitchell has had to restore he has scrupulously 
followed the authority of similar monuments 
and of Celtic MSS. 


A COLLEcTION of gold and silver ornaments 
representing two distinct aspects of early Scotch 
art has recently been presented to the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by 
Mr. Dundas of Arniston. They were dis- 
covered at Largo, in Fifeshire, many years ago, 
when unfortunately the most valuable portion 
of the find was dispersed and irretrievably lost. 


THE late Sir William Taylour Thomson has 
bequeathed £30,000 to St. Andrews University 
to found bursaries for students of both sexes in 
equal numbers, and in the case of females to 
assist them so far as practicable in qualifying 
themselves to enter the medical profession. 


THe Dundee High School, of which Mr. 
G. R. Merry was recently appointed rector, has 
been fortunate enough to receive a gift of no 
less than £30,000 from a lady for the building 
of new class-rooms and the promotion generally 
of higher education. 

In a long notice of the late Dr. Begg, of 
Newington Free Church, the Scotsman records 
that (besides the many pamphlets he published 
and the many newspapers, &c., he edited) he 
is understood to have left behind him the 
materials at least of an autobiography and a 
collection of Scotch stories of the Dean Ramsay 
sort. It is worthy of note that Dr. Begg went 
straight from a parish school to the University 
of Glasgow. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


In connexion with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
visit to America this winter, Messrs. Macmillan 
announce for publication there a new edition 
of his prose writings in seven volumes, uniform 
with the ‘‘ Eversley edition” of Charles Kings- 
ley’s works. We hope that no question of 
rival publishers’ interests will prevent us from 
seeing this edition in England also. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smitn’s quarterly, the By- 
stander, is to be merged in a weekly Review 
to be called the Canadian Journal, of which 
Mr. Charles Robertson, of New Brunswick, 
will bo the editor. It will advocate the inde- 
pendence of Canada ; and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
will continue to write for it. 

FoRTHCOMING numbers of the Century will 
print extracts from the diary kept by Garfield 
during his visit to Europe in 1867. The mate- 
rial includes a debate in the House of Commons, 
Westminster Abbey, the British Museum, a 
sermon by Mr. Spurgeon, c. 

MEssrs, PUTNAM announce a book about the 





Civil War from the Southern point of view, 
which ought to be interesting. It is called 
The Secret Service of the Confederate States in 
Europe ; or, How the Cruisers were Equipped ; 
and the author is Mr. James D. Bullock, who 
was the naval representative of the Confederate 
States in Europe, and the first captain of 
the Alabama. The Century also promises an 
article on the capture of the Confederate ex- 
president, Mr. Jefferson Davis, by his private 
secretary. 

THE present year is the hundredth anniversary 
of the first publication of Noah Webster’s 4me- 
rican Spelling-Book, which is said still to have 
an annual circulation of one million copies, 
chiefly in the Southern States. 


Turs week there was to be sold at New York 
the second portion of the library of tho late 
Joseph J. Cooke, of Rhode Island, numbering 
3,202 lots. In the catalogue we notice Wynkyn 
de Worde’s Golden Legende of 1527, all the four 
folios of Shakspere bound by Bedford, and first 
editions of both Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained, besides many rare Americana, 


THE Publishers’ Weekly of September 8 con- 
tains a synopsis of decisions of American courts 
concerning copyright, compiled by Mr. W. L. 
Griswold. We have also received a copy of 
the synopsis in pamphlet form (New York: 
Christopher). 

Mr. Davin Dovatas, of Edinburgh, has 
added to his series of ‘‘ American Authors” 
Mr. Washington Adams in England, by Mr. 
Richard Grant White, which has not been 
published before, so far as we can discover. It 
is a somewhat slight story, the point of which 
turns upon one of Mr. White’s typical New 
Englanders passing himself off at an English 
nobleman’s house as a ‘‘stage American.” In 
our judgment, it falls distinctly below the 
standard of the other volumes that have 
appeared in this attractive series. 


TuE Critic of September 22 has an interesting 


article on Turgenev, by Mr. Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen, who knew him well. 








A TRANSLATION. 
FROM GAUTIER. 


Tuoven muffled in your veil you go 

With face concealed from those you meet, 
Yet you should fear, in such a snow, 

Your Andalusian feet. 


As in a mould the snow imbeds 
The foot, so elegant and sure, 

Which on the white sheet that it treads 
Inscribes your signature. 


Guided by which your tyrant old 
Might learn to track the hidden nest 
Where—his young cheek still flush’d with cold— 
Love sinks on Psyche’s breast. 
H. G. KEENE. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Rey. George Ayliffe Poole, whose death 
occurred on September 25, at the age of 
seventy-four, ranked as one of the leading 
English authorities on ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. He was a scholar of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took his degree in 
1831. After holding several curacies and 
a benefice at Leeds, he settled permanently 
in Northamptonshire—a congenial county of 
“ squires and spires ””—first as Vicar of Welford 
1843-76), and then as Rector of Winwick 
+ S76-83)" He published a variety of sermons 
and theological works, including an account of 
the Life and Times of St. Cyprian (1840) ; and 
on one occasion he wandered into fiction with a 
tale of the twelfth century. His chief works, 
however, related to ecclesiology. In 1842 there 
appeared from his pen a volume on the Appro~ 
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priate Character of Church Architecture; this 
was followed, three years later, by a book on 
Churches: their Structure; and, after a similar 
interval, he produced a more elaborate treatise 
on the History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
England. Mr. Poole also wrote a Description of 
Skirlaugh Chapel (1855); and, in conjunction 
with Mr. J. W. Hugall, he issued an account 
of the Churches of Scarborough, Filey, and 
Neighbourhood, and a Guide to York Cathedral. 
His last work was a History of the Diocese of 
Peterborough, for the series of ‘‘ Diocesan His- 
tories” in course of publication by the 8. P. O. K. 
He was as skilful with the pencil as with the 
pen ; when the church of Welford was restored 
under his direction, several of the modern deco- 
rations were executed by his own hand. 


Mr. JAMES FawoxnEr NIcHOLLs, the chief 
librarian of the Bristol Free Libraries, died at 
Goodwick, Fishguard, on September 19, aged 
sixty-five. He was an enthusiastic student of 
the history of the city in which he lived, and 
all his works related to it. The first was a 
narrative of the Remarkable Life, Adventures, 
and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot (1869), a 
fellow-citizen of Bristol and the famous ex- 
plorer of North America. Two editions were 
issued of his handbook, How to See Bristol 
(1874 and 1877); and he was the joint-author 
with Mr. John Taylor of an interesting and 
erudite history of Bristol, Past and Present, the 
third and concluding volume of which was 
given to the world a few months ago. Its suc- 
cessful completion gave at satisfaction to 
those who were interested in the annals of the 
capital of the West. 

MAny persons on the Continent, as well as in 
this country, will hear with regret of the death 
of Mr. Thomas Collyns Simon, LL.D., of Edin- 
burgh, which took place on September 24, at 
Oxford, in the house of his son-in-law, Count 
Ugo Balzani. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most important paper in the Alpine 
Journal is ‘‘The Pass of Hannibal,” by Mr. 
D. W. Freshfield. It bristles with verifications 
of every point. The writer was provoked toa 
fresh study of the subject by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s pages on the Pass of Hannibal in his 
book, on Carthage, and he exhaustively argues 
the negative—that Hannibal did not cross 
by the Little St. Bernard. His affirmation that 
the Mont Cenis Pass was known to the ancients 
is worked out with equal thoroughness. Local 
traditions are not to be trusted. According to 
such a tradition, Reinald von Dassel, Chancellor 
of the Empire and Archbishop of Kiln, carried 
the relics of the ‘‘Three Holy Kings” from 
Milan to Kiln over the St. Gotthard; but it is 


now proved that Reinald took the relics over | 7 


Mont Cenis. 


THE Boletin dela Real Academia dela Historia 
for September contains an account of the 
discovery of skeletons in an ancient cemetery 
in the partido of Molina del Aragon, the bodies 
of which had evidently been pierced by nails, 
with one longer nail driven right through the 
skull. Similar interments have been found in 
other parts of Spain. The author, Padre 
Andrés de la Pastora, asks if they can be Jews 
thus buried, and this be the origin of the 
Aragonese proverb “Clavado te veas como 
judio.” Padre F. Fita prints a deed of 
foundation of the monastery of Varria, 1053, 
in which the proper names appear in Basque ; 
also a photographic facsimile of a mingled 
Spanish and Hebrew deed of sale of a Moorish 
slave-girl in 1313. The speeches of Seiior Rada y 
Delgado at the late Congress of Copenhagen are 
reported in this number. 


THE current number of the Englische Studien 





contains very useful collections of Carlyle’s and 
Macaulay’s special words and phrases and con- 
structions, and of the odd words and phrases in 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Dr. Stratmann has also 
a few corrections of Prof. Skeat’s etymologies ; 
he makes ‘‘shoot” come from Anglo-Saxon 
sceotan (like ‘* choose” from ceosan), and rejects 
Mr. Skeat’s scotian, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PITHOM AND RAMSES. 
Malagny, near Geneva: Sept. 24, 1883, 

Like my friend Mr. Poole, I should be sorry 
to say anything that might seem disrespectful 
towards our venerable master, Prof. Lepsius. 
But since a discussion as to the site of Ramses 
has been started in the ACADEMY, I am anxious 
to say that I told Prof. Lepsius beforehand that 
I could not follow him in the discussion before 
the publication of the monuments which I dis- 
covered at Tell-el-Maschutah. 

I started for Egypt in January with the idea 
of Prof. Lepsius, that Maschutah must be 
Ramses. The site of the monuments formerly 
discovered and brought to Ismailiah at once led 
me to think that it must be Pithom. As to 
those which I re age found on the spot, the 
inscriptions which they bear are so clear and so 
positive that I do not see how their testimony 
can be disregarded and considered as less 
weighty than quotations from Herodotus or the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Allow me to sum up in a few words the argu- 
ment which is derived from the inscriptions. 
The monuments of every period, from Ramses 
II. to Ptolemy Philadelphus, bear all either the 
name of Pi Tum, Ha Tum, the abode or temple 
of Tum, or Thuku, Succoth, or more frequently 
both names together. The name of the town of 
Ramses is nowhere to be found, even on the 
naos. Prof. Lepsius says that there must have 
been in the sanctuary a monolith dedicated to 
Ramses similar to those at the entrance of the 
temple. There is no proof of its existence ; no 
trace of it remains ; yet we have still the naos 
of the sanctuary. This naos was dedicated to 
the god Tum Harmachis, and contains a sphinx 
with a human head. On a fragment which I 
discovered is the name of Succoth. The 

overnor, Anch renp nefer, who lived under 

sorkon II., calls himself twice “the good 
recorder of Pi Tum; ” and ho speaks of Pi Tum 
a3 a spot where Osorkon encamped. Under 
another Pharaoh, the priest Aak was “chief of 
the prophets of Tum, first prophet of Succoth.” 
He addresses the priests who pass before his 
statue, and tells them: ‘ You who are entering 
the abode of Tum, the great god who resides at 
Succoth.” A few centuries later, the king 
Nectanebus I. erects a gilt pillar with scenes 
of adoration to Tum; here also the name of 
Succoth appears on a small fragment which I 
have brought back. Later still, under the 
Ptolemies, a priest called: Pa mes Isis was 
‘scribe of Tum of Succoth.” Hathor pro- 
mises him that ‘‘his name will remain with 
his image in the temple of Tum, the great 

od of Succoth.” Lastly, the great tablet of 

hiladelphus might by itself enable us to 
fix the name of the site. In the two principal 
scenes of offerings in which the queen Arsinoe 
II. is represented, the first god is ‘‘Tum, the 
great god of Succoth,” followed by other gods 
of the nome of Pithom. His name and the 
mention of his temple occur constantly in the 
inscription. The group which represents the 
nome is repeated several times. Other sites 
which, according to the geographical lists, 
belong to this nome are also to be met with: 
Ro ab, “the gate of the East,” Pi Keheret, “the 
house of the serpent,” Shé serk, “the lake of the 
scorpion.” The last line informs us that this 
tablet has been erected “ before Tam, the great 
god of Succoth.” 
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Tf this evidence is of no value, we must 
certainly put aside many other determinations 
relying on texts which are inferior in number 
and far less explicit. In fact, it is not only 
Pi Tum and Ha Tum which the excavations 
have revealed, as Prof. Lepsius seems to 
think in his paper, but Pithom and Succoth 
together, two names the identity of which 
Prof. Lepsius does not deny. As for the 
texts derived from Herodotus and from the 
Itinerary, as well as the passage of Genesis 
where the Coptic version translates by Pithom 
the Heréopolis of the Septuagint, I shall speak 
of that more explicitly in my memoir on the 
excavations. 

In concluding, allow me to point out a a. 
consequence of Prof. Lepsius’s argument. 
Maschutah is Ramses, and Tell Aboo Suleyman 
is Succoth, then the Israelites in their first 
march from Ramses to Succoth journeyed 
twenty-two miles from east to west, turning 
their backs to the Red Sea. 

I quite agree with my friend Mr. Poole that 
the article of Prof. Lepsius must encourage us 
to continue the excavations in the Wadi Tumilat. 
There we find mounds which still have to give 
up their secrets ; first of all Tell Rotab, a town 
which had evidently much likeness with 
Herdopolis, and of which the wall is still to be 
seen at one mile’s distance from the lock of 
Kassassin, and Tell Aboo Suleyman, nearer to 
Zagazig. But it seems to me highly probable 
that, if under one of these mounds we find the 
town which the great majority of MSS. call 
Thou, Thohu, Tohu, we shall see that this name 
co mds to another divinity than Tum, and 
that place was certainly not Patumos. 

EpovarD NAvILLE. 








THE NAME OF ROBIN HOOD. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

It may interest Mr. Bradley to know that 
Lincolnshire peasants believe that the dark 
marks to be seen in a transverse section of a 
stalk of the common bracken give an exact 
representation of an oak-tree with Robin Hood’s 
sheep lying under it; and that, according to 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, the common club-moss is called Robin 
Hood’s hatband, while in the West of England 
the red campion is known as Robin Hood. No 
known legend connects these fragments of folk- 
lore with the hero of the ballads, so it is natural 
to suppose that they relate to some sprite who 
was looked on as the protector of woods and 
open fields where such plants thrive. 

The fact that Robin was intimately connected 
with the May games of our forefathers makes it 
appear probable that he was a god who had 
formerly been worshipped as lord of the spring- 
tide. Perhaps, also, he was a well-sprite, for 
it can hardly be mere chance that has bestowed 
his name on so many springs. ‘There is a 
Robin Hood’s Well near Fountains Abbey 
(Walbran’s Guide, 89), another at Burgwallis 
Allen’s Hist. Co. York, v. 362), a third at 

akefield (Old Yorkshire,i. 12), and a fourth 
near Sheffield (Hunter’s Hallamshire, 3) ; while, 
according to Hunter, ‘‘ numerous are the places 
on the Derbyshire Moors . . . which bear his 
name” (ibid. 220). Robin Hood’s Hill is 
mentioned in Vicars’ account of the siege of 
Gloucester in 1643 (John Vicars, Jehovah Jireh, 
i. 401), Robin Hood’s Tower exists at Richmond 
Castle Macquoid’s About Yorkshire, 90), Robin 
Hood’s Row is a field in the parish of Northorpe, 
near Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, and Rebin 
Hood’s Walk occurs as a place-name at Boston. 
It is not probable that all these names and 
many similar ones should have been given since 
the exploits of the king of thieves became 
famous in the ballad literature of England, 
and it is still less likely that our ancestors 
should haye spent their time and money in 





representing the merry feats of the popular hero 
unless he filled the place of some degraded deity. 
The ballads themselves give us a picture of a 
brave, merry-hearted rascal, such as appears in 
the later stories of many a hero. Not till a tale 
is very old and world-worn does the chief char- 
acter in a popular romance sink from the posi- 
tion of a universal conqueror to that of the 
defeated champion in a bout at quarter-staff. 
We know that the Charlemagne of the later 
romances is but a feeble or comic representative 
of the great emperor of the earlier stories, so, in 
all likelihood, the Robin Hood of our English 
ballads takes the place of some long-forgotten 


god. 

The following entry in the accounts of the 
church of St. Lawrence at Reading is curious, 
as it shows that the ‘‘ May-play called Robin 
Hood” was closely connected with the custom 
of holding Church Ales—which was almost 
certainly a survival from the days of the 
heathen drinking bouts. Jour. of Roy. Arch. 
Inst., vol. xl. p. 4:— 


Anno 1499 £ 
Rece! for the gathering of the May-play, 
called Robin Hood, on the fair day 
Payde for a cote for Robin Hood . , 
Item, for a supper to Robin Hood and 
his company when he came from 
Fynchhamsted . ‘ ° , 
Item, for makyng clene the church 
against the day of drynkyng in the 
said church . . i . 
Item, a flesh, spyce, and baking of 
pastyes, against the said drynkyng 
Item, for ale, at the same d _ 
John Man, Hist. of Reading, 327. 


0 0 
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A similar entry is quoted in Brand’s Anti- 
quities from Lyson’s Environs of London, i. 226. 
it is taken from the COhurchwardens’ and 
Chamberlains’ Books of Kingston-upon- 
Thames :— 


a €, 
23 Hen. VII. 


23 Hen. VII. 


To the menstorel upon 
May-day . ° ‘ 
For paynting of the 
Mores garments, and 
for sarten gret leveres 
For paynting of a banner 
™ for Robin-hode . ° 
or 2 M. and 3 nys . 
For 4 plyts and ME laun 
for the Mores garments 
For Orseden for the same 
For a gown for the lady 
For bellys for the dawn- 
sars. , ° 
For Little John’s cote 
For silver paper for the 
Mores dawnsars . : 
For Kendall, for Robyn- 
hode’s cote’s.. m 
For 3 yerds of white for 
the frere’s cote . ; 
For 4 yerds of Kendall 
for Mayde Marian’s 
huke 
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24 Hen, VII. 
1 Hen VIII. 
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For saten of sypers for 
the same huke . 

For 2 payre of glovys 
for Robyn-hode and 
Mayde Maryan . 

For 6 brode arovys ‘ 

For Mayde Marian, for 
her labour for two 
yeers . ‘ ‘ 

To Fygge the taborer 

Rec! for Robyn-hood’s 
gaderyng 4 marks 

Rect for Robin-hood’s 
gaderyng at Croydon . 

Paid for three brode 
yerds of rosett for 
makyng the frer’s cote 

Shoes for the Mores 
daunsars, the frere, 
and Mayde Maryan, a 
7d. a peyre. ° ° 


5 Hen. VIII. 
11 Hen VIII 





13 Hen. VIII Eight yerds of fustyan ¢ s. d. 
for the Mores daunsars 

coats . ° ° ° 

A dosyn of gold skynnes 

for the Morres_ . ° 

15 Henry VITI. ng hats for Robyn 


016 0 
0 10 


ms ° ‘ . 0 016 
Paid for the hat that was 
lost . . ° ‘ 
Rec* at the Church Ale 
and Robyn-hode, all 
things deducted . , 
Payd for 6 yerds } of 
satyn for Robin-hode’s 
cotys . ° . ° 
For makyng the same 
For 3 ells of bocram . 
For spunging and brush- 
ing Robyn-hode’s cotys 
Five hats and 4 porses 
for the daunsars . ‘ 
4 yerds of cloth for the 
fole’s cote . > ° 
2 ells of worstede for 
Maide Maryan’s kyrtle 
For 6 payre of double 
ee showne m 
To the mynstrele . ° 
To the fryar and the 
piper for to go to 
Croydon . ‘ ae 
Mem. lefte in the keping of the 
wardens now beinge, a fryer’s 
cote of russet, and a kyrtele of 
worsted weltyd with red cloth, a 
mowren’s cote of buckram, and 
4 Morres daunsars cotes of white 
fustian spangelyd, and two grync 
saten cotes, and a dysardd’s cote 
of cotton, and 6 payre of garters 
with bells.—John Brand: Popular 
Antiquities, ed. 1813, i. 205. 


That Robin was dear to the hearts of men of 
all classes is clear from the frequent references 
made to him in the sermons of our early 
Protestant divines. Latimer seems to have 
had a great and personal dislike to the merry 
outlaw and his crew, for he tells us, in one of 
his sermons :— 


*“*‘T came once myself to a place, riding on a 
journey homeward from London, and I sent word 
over night into the town that I would preach there 
in the morning, because it was holiday; and me- 
thought it was an holiday’s work. The church 
stood in my way, and I took my horse and my 
company and went thither. I thought I should 
have found a great company in the church, and 
when I came there the church door was fast 
locked. I tarried there half-an-hour and more ; 
at last the key was found, and one of the 
arish comes to me and says, ‘Sir, this is a 
Coen day with us, we cannot hear you; it is Robin 
Hood’s day. The parish are gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hood; I pray you let them not.’ I was 
fain there to give place to Robin Hood. I thought 
my rochet should have been regarded, though I 
were not; but it would not serve, it was fain to 
give place to Robin Hood’s men.’’—Latimer’s 
Sermons, Parker Soc., p. 208. 
The above passage clearly shows that Robin 
Hood had, in common with the popular saints, 
a day of special honour, and that, in the eyes of 
the good townspeople, gathering for him was of 
greater importance than listening to a sermon 
concerning the accepted form of religion. It 
seems acarcely likely that this feast should have 
appeared so important to them if it were merely 
kept in memory of a well-known outlaw whose 
recorded deeds were by no means as extra- 
ordinary as those told of many saints and 
heroes whose doings filled the popular mind 
with feelings of worship, reverence, or humour. 
MABEL PEACOCK. 
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THE YACHT “ FUBBS.” 
Admiralty, 8.W.: Oct. 2, 1883, 
The Saturday Review of September 22, in 
noticing a remarkable entry in the recently 
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published Calendar of Treasury Fapers (1714-19), 
which the ACADEMY also mentioned not long 
ago, says: 
‘The Fubbs was the mysterious designation of 
the yacht commanded by Capt. Wivell; but we 
have in vain searched the pages of Campbell for an 
explanation of this extraordinary name.”’ 
The mystery does not appear to be so great, 
for, according to Johnson (s.v. “Fub”), it 
is an obsolete word for a plump person; and 
Nichols (Anecdotes, Biographical and Literary) 
is quoted to the effect that ‘‘ Fubs,” another 
spelling of the word, is “thought to have been 
applied by Charles II. to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, who is supposed to haye been in her 
person rather full and plump.” The view that 
the yacht was named after the King’s favourite 
is confirmed, perhaps, by the fact that another 
of the numerous yachts was named the Cleveland. 
The Fubbs yacht was built at Greenwich 
in 1682 by Sir Phineas Pitt. She was rebuilt 
at Deptford in 1724, and appears on the Nayy 
List as late as 1761. GrorcE F. Hoorer. 








THE LIBRARY RATE. 
London: Oct, 2, 1883, 

Unfortunately, I was not able to attend when 
the papers of Mr. Credland and Mr. Formby 
wore read at Liverpool, and could only derive 
my impressions from the printed reports and 
the information of impartial witnesses. As 
there was no vote taken upon the question, it 
would be impossible to prove what was really 
the feeling among individual members; but 
upon making further enquiry I see no reason to 
alter my opinion that ‘‘ the discussion on these 
two papers tended to show that at present it 
would be undesirable to alter the provisions as 
to rating.” To quote the words of the chairman 
of the meeting, Sir James Picton, president of 
the association : 
‘however desirable the object advocated by the 
speakers, we were not sufficiently advanced for the 
carrying of such a measure in the present stage of 
public opinion. Even now, with a rate of only a 
penny in the pound, the principle could not be 
carried into effect without a poll of the inhabitants, 
and in many places that poll had ‘not succeeded ”’ 
(Liverpool Daily Post, September 14). 
It is quite obvious that the penny rate is fre- 
quentiy insufficient to sustain an adequate 
library ; but instead of agitating for an increase 
of the lawful maximum—a mattor which is not 
at all likely to meet with the approval of Par- 
liament—would it not be a more reasonable 
policy to support the system of a permissive 
voluntary rate whenever necessary? Those 
who have any experience of free library contests 
are well aware that the most deadly weapon in 
the hands of opponents is the cry that the 
penny limit is to “ raised. It behoves, there- 
fore, all who have at heart the spread of rate- 
supported libraries to resist any proposal to 
increase the present rating under the Acts. 
They ought to refuse to accept any alternative 
between this position and the doing away with 
the Public Libraries Acts altogether, so as to 
give power to local authorities to establish their 
own libraries without special legislation of any 
kind. The last is a proposition I warmly sup- 
ported when I heard it brought forward at the 
Library Association meeting in London “two 
years ago. Henry R. TEDDER. 








THE ‘‘ SCOTTISH REVIEW.” 
Oct. 1, 1983. 
Will you kindly allow me a few lines in the 
AcaDEMY to correct an unfortunate error which 
has crept into an article in the current number 
of the Scottish Review entitled ‘‘ Three Repre- 
sentative Poets”—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Swin- 
burne, and Mr. Browning? At the head of 
p, 351 the authorship of Mr. Tennyson’s poem 


‘¢ Flower in the Crannied Wall” is attributed 
to Mr. Browning; and, though the mistake is 
one which could not be committed by any 
fairly cultivated person, I find myself charged 
with it by various critics. I therefore desire to 
state that it arose simply from the fact that, 
being laid prostrate by illness, I was compelled 
to entrust to a friend the correction of the proof 
sheets; and to an unfortunate slip of his the 
error isdue. There are one or two other mis- 
prints in the article, but none so important as 
this. Tne WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 








APOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 10,8p.m. Microscopical : “* Asplanchna 
Ebbesbornii,” by Mr. C.'T. Hudson; ** An Improved 
Method of preparing Marine Embryological Sub- 
jects and Other Delicate Organisms tor the Micro- 
scope,” by Mr. E. Lovett; “* Mounting Freshwater 
Medusae,” by Mr. Peter Squire. 

Fripay, Oct. 12,8 p.m. Quekett. 








SCIENCE. 


THE CHINESE MYTHICAL KINGS AND 
THE BABYLONIAN CANON. 


New proofs of my discovery that the early 
Chinese civilisation was derived from South- 
west Asia continue to accumulate. In the 
AcapEmy of September 1, I gave the full list 
of the Akkadian numerals (as ascertained by 
Mr. T. G. Pinches), and I showed how far the 
newly known names confirm the affinity I had 
previously been able to point out between 
several of them and the words used in the 
Chinese cycle of ten. I might now adduce 
confirmation drawn from the mention of jade in 
cuneiform inscriptions. But I wish here to 
record that I have just found some fresh evi- 
dence which not only bears on the pre-Chinese, 
but also increases our scanty knowledge of the 
early history of Babylonia. 

This discovery can be thus summarised :— 
The Chinese mythical list of kings is based on 
the early Babylonian Canon, and reproduces the 
Jirst dynasty of eighty-six kings mentioned by 
Berosus, as well as many legends and historical 
Sacts of the same period. 

The well-known features of Babylonian tra- 
dition—ten epochs, the six manifestations of 
divinity, the apparitions of teachers with bodies 
half man, half fish, the several facts which are 
at the bottom of the remarkable legend of 
Sargon, the foundation of Urukh, the single 
queen of the list, the tradition of the Four 
Rivers in an early form, the struggle of the 
Susian Nakkhunte—areallin theancient Chinese 
documents. There are also several other 
Chinese legends of which the prototypes still 
remain to be found in the crumbling fragments 
of Babylonian tablets. 

Though the Chinese documents have been 
re-arranged at later periods, this re-arrange- 
ment has not altered the substance of the 
traditions ; and it is not difficult to restore them 
to their primitive state with the help of inde- 
pendent traditions transmitted through other 
works. Apart from the alterations introduced 
by the changes of writing, I will only remark 
here that one of the lists seems to have been 
inverted and another misplaced. 

The tradition of the ten generations of 
primordial ancestors was not known to the pre- 
Chinese Bak tribes, except as a division of time 
into ten epochs. This is a feature which 
deserves the special attention of scholars, as it 
corroborates the chronological character which 
has been attributed to the traditions of the 
Ten Ancestors by M. Fr. Lenormant in the 
first volume of his learned work, Les Origines 
de UV Histoire. Inthe Chinese list, the denary 
division has been applied to the whole course of 
their mythical history, the last period or Kz 
being that of Nakkhunte, their first emperor. 





But the length of time attributed in the Baby- 





lonian tradition to the ten antediluvian kings 
(422,000 years) is not forgotten in the Chinese 
list; and the first twenty-four, divided between 
thirteen God Kings and eleven Earthly Kings, 
are said to have reigned the yery same number 
of 432,000 years. Itis still more remarkable 
that the unequal division of this 432,000 years 
into 234,000 for the God Kings and 198,000 for 
the Earthly Kings (or = 65 and 55 sares of 
3.600) should indicate the zodiacal basis which 
M. Lenormant has begun to work out (op. cit., 


‘| pp. 269-71). All this shows the great antiquity 


of the source from which the ancestors of the 
Chinese received these traditions. We must 
add that these 432,000 years are not included in 
the ten Ki of the Chinese list. Unable to dis- 
entangle the traditions of two Floods, which they 
did not know in their own country, the Chinese 
compilers have confounded the recollections of 
Yao’s Flood at the very beginning of their his- 
tory in China with the vague stories trans- 
mitted to them of the first Flood. However, a 
remembrance of a break caused by the primi- 
tive Flood is apparent in the extraordinary 
length of time attributed to the subsequent 
epoch (the first of the ten Xi), that of nine 
Human Kings, who are said to have reigned 
45,600 years, a number probably introduced 
later from numerical calculations of a different 
origin. Then follow five Ki, which include 5, 
59, 3, 6,and 4 kings, making the total of 86 asin 
the first dynasty of the Babylonian Canon trans- 
mitted by Berosus. It is to be remarked that 
no length of reign is assigned to any of these 
five Ki; and thus, as may be inferred from other 
considerations, the 13, 11, and 9 fabulous 
kings stand apart. The names of the ist, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th Ki are very suggestive; the two 
first are obviously Akkadian words, meaning the 
**5 Colossi,” the ‘59 Swallows,” while the 
two last seem to indicate politicalevents. That 
the 86 kings should have been distributed in 
six divisions comes probably from a feeling 
of the importance of this number at the 
early period combined with historical tradi- 
tions. It recalls the six manifestations of 
divinity which the Babylonian legend attri- 
butes to the beginning of their history; and 
the unequal division of the number of kings 
between them results from the internal com- 
position of the lists. For instance, the two last 
series of 6 and 4 are those of chiefs of bar- 
barians (the pre-Chinese Bak tribes), after- 
wards added to the list of their contemporary 
kings for the sake of ancestral glory, but whose 
names have meanings suggestive of savage life, 
and are strikingly objectionable in comparison 
with the other names. Their position at the 
end of the lists shows that they are later inter- 
polations. The names of the kings whose total 
number is resumed in the first six Ai have not 
been preserved, though they are not affirmed to 
have been lost. Tho reason of this at once 
becomes apparent when we find that, excepting 
the first 33 (13, 11, 9), whose names seem to 
have been irretrievably lost, they are nothing 
else than a fresh arrangement—a sort of sum- 
mary—of the kings named in the three follow- 
ing Ki. Under the 7th Ki, that of Tum-mit 
(also Su-mit), we have the names of 22 kings ; 
the Sth Ki, that of Din-tih (a name singu- 
larly suggestive of Din-tir (Ki), the name of 
Babylon), includes 9 kings, to which have been 
added, in the later re-arrangement, 4 names of 
chiefs of savage tribes, which must be dropped 
as before. Finally, the 9th Ki, that of Tam- 
tum, gives 22 names, omitting the four names 
of barbarous tribes which have here slipped into 
the middle of the list between two independent 
series. For it is clear that this last list origin- 
ally formed two periods, which have been added 
together in order to leave the 10th Ki free for 
the pre-Chinese Nakkhunte. The first part 
of the list includes Marduk (in oldest Chinese 
Met-t-Ki, afterwards written Mit-nghi, Mit- 
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hi, Mib-hi, Vih-hi, and, finally, Fub-hi), and his 
successors ; the second part includes the Queen 
Tak Ba (cf. Azag Bau, the single queen of 
the Babylonian Canon), the King Husbandman, 
and his successors, whose names all bear, as a 
prefix, the eight-points-star, the Zi of the 
Chinese texts. 

To resume, we have 13 Divine Kings, 
11 Earthly Kings, 9 Human Kings, whose 
names are lost; and lists of names of 22, 9, 
and 22 kings—altogether 86 kings of the myth- 
ical ‘period in Chinese tradition, corresponding 
to the 86 kings of the first dynasty of the Baby- 
lonian Canon. This number of 86, unsuitable 
to the numerical speculations which are 
characteristic of all mythical periods, is by 
itself a testimony of its own trustworthiness ; 
it has nothing fabulous, as it cannot be the 
result of any calculation of sacred numbers; it 
is not divisible by any of the figures 6, 10, 12, 
7, 9, 18, 19, 34... which are met with so 
frequently. 

As a specimen of the value for early history 
of these primitive Chinese traditions, I give 
here some facts concerning the King Hus- 
bandman, who is obviously the 1st Sargon (the 
Husbandman) of Babylonian history. From 
the cuneiform documents we know that Sar- 
gani was King of Agadé. His mother did 
not know his father, but his family were 
related to the masters of the country. He 
was born in the town of Azpiranni, on the bank 
of the Euphrates ; and his mother placed him in 
a small ark of reeds daubed over with bitumen, 
and abandoned him on the river. Akki, a water 
carrier, saved him and brought him up as a 
husbandman ; he prospered in his occupation, 
and finally took possession of the throne. He 
subdued small kingdoms southward to the 
Persian Gulf, and also the Elamites, the Guti. 
- . « He rebuilt several temples; he built 
Urukh. ... 

Now let us turn to the Chinese traditions, to 
which I have added in brackets several sug- 
gested identifications. The Great King Hus- 
bandman, or Hwang Nung, also called the 
Divine Husbandman, or Shen-Nung, did not 
know his father. His mother was of a govern- 
ing family from An-teng (Anzan?) called 
Nemsi (?). He was born at ‘‘ Kept-Cattle” 
(or Tam-dam, same meaning as Azpiranni ?), 
and grew up on the Kam waters (?). He studied 
with O-ko (Akki?). He was called ‘the of 
Kukut,” also written, E-Ket (Agadé?). He 
established himsslf at Tzin (Singar ?) and also 
at Kok-But (= crooked hill), but the people 
of Sob-sha (Susa?) rebelled; he returned 
on his steps and subdued them. He built the 
town of U-luk (Urukh?). He died at the age of 
120 years (1 Sos?) and was buried in the groat 
sands, 

The legend of Nakkhunte, which is full of 
historical materials, is still more interesting, 
because several of the facts it contains are not 
recorded elsewhere. Nakkhunte was a man of 
Sho-dzin or Sho-ten (Susanna or Su-edin ?) ; 
his tribe was that of the Kom offspring, and he 
was called ‘‘KKom-the-long-robed.” .. . In his 
time the generations of the Divine Husbandman 
(dynasty) were exhausted; their ministers were 
cruel to the Bak tribes . . . and levied heavy 
taxes, till ‘* Kom-the-long-robed” took up 
arms. He fought against them with the help of 
the Bears, Grisly Bears, Leopards, and Ounces 
—tribes in the plains near the ‘“ Reverting 
Source”? (a tidal river?); and, after three 
battles, he succeeded in imposing his will. Tho 
Tit-duk( a people reckoning years of ten months) 
being still rebellious, he killed their chief in a 
baitle near the Tik-luh (= Diglat, the Tigris ?) 
and then became emperor... . 

Assyriologists must not be too sangvine 
as to the immediate value, for comparative pur- 
poses, of the 53 names which remain of the 86 
kings. It is not possible that they should 





have endured more than four thousand years 
without being “Sinised” to a certain extent. 
The comparison with Babylonian lists (of 
which fragments only have been yet found) 
cannot be made without a good deal of 
preparatory work. The Chinese list has first 
to S established from a critical study of the 
various texts, then the names have to be restored 
to their ancient orthography. But, with the 
exception of a few well-known names, the task 
is difficult. "We have not the Ku-wen, or oldest 
Chinese text of these lists, and the names have 
to be restored from their individual signs. This 
restoration will always be open to a certain 
amount of uncertainty, because of the change 
of characters which may have taken place in 
the course of time—either deliberately by the 
exchange of local and temporary paronymous 
characters in order to obtain a satisfactory mean- 
ing, or accidentally by mistake of the scribes. 
We must not forget that the Chinese text has 
been exposed to all the risks of alteration 
inseparable from a transmission through suc- 
cessive MS. copies. And besides this general 
cause, which would operate more strongly in 
the case of proper names than with current 
texts of which the sense is a preservative, there 
are special causes of alteration inherent to 
Chinese texts through the several changes of 
writing and of possible ideographic transcrip- 
tions. In spite of all drawbacks, the im- 
portance of these lists cannot be overrated. 
The names have an un-Chinese appearance, 
though the transcribers have striven to modify 
them by the well-known process of adding ideo- 
graphic determinatives in order to impress upon 
them a meaning. When restored to their 
ancient forms, several in succession resemble 
Akkadian names, and the meaning of some is 
manifest in that language. Others, also in 
succession, have a Semitic (Hamitic ?) appear- 
ance. Throughout, we find names with which 
we are not unfamiliar; but many seem to 
be translations in that cognate language of 
Akkadian, through which I have already 
pointed out that the ancestors of the Chinese 
acquired all the stock of knowledge which 
composed their civilisation when they arrived in 
China. 

Many names on the list, from Din-tih-ki 
downwards, arc accompanied by remarks, 
recording the progress from the savage life to 
the high state of culture which we know to 
have been possessed by the leaders of the Bak 
tribes. They show how the Bak tribes learnt (as 
they say) the Kut writing, and gradually 
became civilised under the influence of Baby- 
lonian culture spread among them through 
the channel of Susiana. From a body of 
evidence, which I have no place to expound 
here, it results that they were at first settled 
south-east of the Caspian Sea; and that, in 
order to escape a heavy yoke, they extended on 
the east, along the head-waters of the Oxus, 
following its main affluent, the Red Water (Kizy1 
Su), and then passing into Chinese Turkestan 
along the other Kizyl Su, the head-waters of 
the Kashgar River (the Tarym), which con- 
ducted them, after a time, to the Yellow River 
and ‘‘The Flowery Land,” of which the 
fame was without doubt already attractive 
enough to make it a suitable place of colonisa- 
tion. 

All these documents, lists, and legends are 
found in many historical Chinese works, though 
they are not reproduced in full by every 
historian, many being satisfied to give only 
parts, or a summary, or but a few prominent 
characters, In European books they have been 
generally mentioned only to be neglected, as by 
de Guignes in his Histoire des Huns, because 
of their fabulous appearance. However, a 
great Sinologist, who died 150 years ago, P. 
Premare, has given them in extenso (without 
the Chinese signs) in his Mémoire sur les Temps 





antérieurs au Chou-king, but of course not with 
the light which the disclosures of late years 
permit us now to throw upon them. I purpose 
to give them, with a few remarks for the help 
of comparison, in my forthcoming book, 7'he 
Origin of Chinese Civilisation. 

TERRIEN DE LA CovureERIE. 








OBITUARY. 
J. Ae F. PLATEAU, 
M. PLATEAU, the celebrated Belgian dn ag = 
died at his house in Ghent on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, at the advanced age of eighty-two. 

Joseph Antoine Ferdinand Plateau was born 
at Brussels on October 14, 1801. His father, a 
distinguished artist, intended to bring up his 
son asa painter. But young Plateau displayed 
early so decided a taste for science that his 
father wisely yielded thereto; and, after studying 
first at the Athenacum at Brussels and after- 
wards at the University of Liége, he took a 
doctors degree in science in 1829. His inau- 
gural essay was a dissertation on some properties 
of the impressions produced by light on the eye. 
On his return to Brussels, Plateau became 
Professor of Physics at the Gaggia Institution, 
and continued his researches on complementary 
colours,a memoir on which subject was com- 
municated to the Royal Academy of Belgium 
under the title, 

‘Essay on a general theory comprising the 
various visual appearances which succeed the con- 
templation of coloured objects, and those which 
accompany this contemplation ; that is to say, the 
persistence of impressions on the retina, accidental 
colours, irradiation, the effects of the juxtaposition 
of colours, coloured shadows, &c.’’ 

This excellent memoir appeared in 1834, and 
became his title to membership in the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, and induced the Govern- 
ment to appoint him to the Chair of Physics 
in the University of Ghent. The experiments 
described in the memoir seem to have produced 
that irritation of the retina which, a few years 
later, terminated in total blindness; but while 
he held his office his success as a teacher 
was well marked. In simple language 
and conversational manner, his short sen- 
tences entered into the minds of his auditors 
without difficulty, while the precision 
of his style almost unconsciously habituated 
his pupils to the use of scientific language. 
His experiments were characterised by the 
same precision as his speech; and, if an 
experiment did not succeed exactly according 
to his mind, he never rested until he had 
worked out all the causes of failure as well as 
of success. 

When Plateau entered on his professorship, 
he found the apparatus in a defective state. 
He applied to the Government for funds, and 
then examined the best collections in France, 
England, Germany, and Italy in order that the 

hysical teaching of Belgium should not be 

ehind that of other countries. He also 
rendered a great service to science by encoura- 
ging his pupils to make original researches and 
giving them the benefit of his counsel and 
advice, by which means Belgium has added 
many distinguished physicists to her list. 

Plateau lost his sight about 1842; but no 
sooner was he relieved from suffering than he 
entered on his original researches with as much 
ardour as before, availing himself, while direct- 
ing many original series of experiments, of the 
eyes of others. At this time he was engaged 
on researches into the forms of liquid masses 
when subject only to the influence of the mutual 
attractions of their molecules. In 1856 his 
pupil (afterwards his son-in-law), Prof. van der 
Mensbrugghe, became his assistant. But we 
cannot do better than let M. Mensbruggho 
speak for himself in the following extract from 
a letter addressed to Mr. OC. Tomlinson, F.R.S. :— 
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‘Tl y avait donc 27 ans que je l’assistais pour 
rédiger sous sa dictée toutes ses publications, et 
faire, sous sa direction toujours ferme, toujours 
énergique, les expériences qu’il avait concues. Il 
était tres sobre en paroles, quand les expériences 
marchaient conformément a son attente; mais 
dans le cas contraire, il s’animait et cherchait par 
mille moyens, directs et indirects, 4 savoir tous les 
détails de l’expérience, et toutes les dispositions 
de l’appareil. I1 avait, du reste, pour habitude de 
controler les indications d’un travailleur par aller 
d’autre aide; de cette maniére il parvenait a 
vaincre presque toujours les difficultés incroyables 
qui se dressaient devant lui, obligé qu’il était de 
voir par les yeux d’un autre. O’est par cette méthode 
pratiquée avec une persévérance inouie, et une 
volonté de fer, qu’il est parvenu a enrichir la 
science de plusieurs théories vraiment admirables, 
parmi lesquelles je ne citerai que celle des systémes 
laminaires, obtenus avec des charpentes en fil de 
fer: ces beaux systémes des lames liquides que 
tous les savants ont trouvés admirables, mon 
beau-pére ne les a jamais vus que des yeux de 
Vesprit. Quelle douleur d’un céte, mais quel pro- 
dige de l’autre! 

‘* Vous pouvez juger par ces détails, combien mon 
travail chez un tel maitre a été une bonne école 
pour moi: j’avoue humblement que sans lui je 
n’aurais peut ¢tre jamais été autre chose qu’un 
physicien qui aime 4 connaitre les travaux des 
autres; c’est, 4 coup sir, mon maitre qui m’a 
donné l’avant gotit de cette satisfaction si grande, 
si pure, qu’on éprouve Afdécouvrir l’un des mille 
secrets de la Nature. 

‘‘Tnutile je pense de vous dire, mon cher Mons. 
T., que mon beau-pere m’a donné un autre 
exemple bien précieux 4 suivre; exemple d’une 
modestie 4 toute épreuve, et d’un grand respect 
pour tous les chercheurs. Je mettrai toujours 
mon bonheur a suivre d’aussi belles traditions de 
famille; le disciple continuera 4 suivre les précieux 
conseils du maitre, et 4 entourer sa mémoire d’une 
auréole ot brilleront l’amour de la vérité, et la 
modestie.’’ 

M. Plateau was a foreign member of the Royal 
Society of London, a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France, member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin and at Amsterdam, Com- 
mander of the Order of Léopold, &c., &e. 





CONRAD BURSIAN, 


Munich: Sept. 24, 1883, 

WE much regret to announce the death of the 
well-known German pbhilologist, Dr. Conrad 
Bursian, professor at the University of Munich, 
which occurred on September 21. For more 
than eighteen months his strong constitution 
had been undermined by a malady which he 
vainly sought to cure in the air of southern 
climes and the Bavarian mountains, 

Dr. Bursian was born at Mutzschen, near 
Leipzig, in November 1830. In 1851 he 
matriculated at the University of Leipzig, and 
devoted himself both in that city and at Berlin 
to the study of the Latin and Greek languages 
and literature, and of classic archaeology. After 
leaving the university he went to Brussels, 
Paris, and Italy, and atterwards spent two years 
in Greece. In 1858 he was appointed professor 
at Leipzig, in 1861 at Tiibingen, in 1864 at 
Ziirich, and in 1874 at Munich. He was 
member of the Royal Society of Sciences at Leip- 
zig and at Munich, of the Philological Societies 
at Moscow and Smyrna, and of the Istituto 
Archeologico of Rome. In 1862-72 he pub- 
lished his justly celebrated Geography of Greece, 
and since 1874 he has edited the Annual Feport 
on the Progress of Philology at Berlin. His last 
great work, the History of Philology, he finished 
a few days before his death. Dr. Bursian was 
eminent through the universality of his genius 
and learning; he was not only a great scholar 
and a teacher who filled all his students with 
enthusiasm, he was also active in forwarding 
the welfare of many societies and associations, 
as well as in labouring for the public good. 

CarL BEZOLD. 





Another correspondent writes :— 

‘The world of classical students has suffered a 
heavy loss in the death of Bursian. . . . As author, 
reviewer, and as editor of the Jahresberichte he was 
known throughout Europe. His devotion to modern 
as well as ancient Greece made Munich the centre 
for Greeks studying in Germany; but perhaps in 
his own university he was more looked up to as an 
enthusiastic teacher and as a ready friend of bis 
pupils. He is the third great scholar whom 
Munich has lost in three years.”’ 





Pror. OswatD HEER, fof Ziirich, the palae- 
ontologist and botanist, died at Lausanne on 
September 27. Prof. Heer was born in 1809. 
In 1828 he studied theology at the University 
of Halle, but turned later to the natural 
sciences. In 1834 he went to Ziirich, and 
became @ privat-docent at the university. His 
first work, on the geography of plants, appeared 
in the following year. He was appointed in 
1836 Professor of Botany and Entomology ; and 
in 1840, in union with Hegetschweiler, wrote 
the Flora der Schweiz, and in 1849 his Fauna 
Coleopterum : Helvetica. He devoted himself 
with great zeal to the formation of a botanical 
garden at Ziirich, and became its director. <As 
editor of the Schweiz. Zeitschrift fiir Land- und 
Gartenbau he contributed much to the develop- 
ment of Swiss agriculture. His most famous 
work, however, to which he mainly owed his 
renown beyond the limits of his fatherland, 
was his Urwelt der Schweiz, which has been 
translated into many foreign languages. 


Tue death is also announced of Dr. Henry 
Dunbar, medical officer at Gareloch Head. 
Besides some lighter books, he was the author 
of Concordances to Aristophanes and to the 
Odyssey and Hymns of Homer ; and we believe 
that the Clarendon Press has nearly ready an- 
other work from his pen of the same character. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
FORGED BABYLONIAN TABLETS, 
British Museum : Sept. 29, 1883. 

As forgeries of Oriental documents seem the 
order of the day, it appears to me that informa- 
tion about another will not be out of place in 
the ACADEMY. 

On Friday last a collection consisting of 137 
Babylonian (?) contract tablets was offered for 
sale to the British Museum. Upon ex- 
amination they turned out to be forgeries. It 
is needless to say that they were rejected at 
once ; but, as I know that they have been offered 
already to private collectors of antiquities, it 
will be well to give a few particulars of them, 
to put other people on their guard. The 
forged tablets are of various sizes, and have 
been made of clay mixed with plaster of Paris. 
The writing upon them has been copied from 
genuine tablets by ‘‘ casting.”” The caster has 
been unable to get the lines on the edge of the 
genuine tablets in his cast, therefore as many 
as seventy of the forgeries have no king’s name 
on ther at all. In some instances, attempts 
have been made to add lines, but these are 
generally written upside down. The ‘‘ reverse,” 
also, of some of them is upside down. A few 
of them had been artfully broken in pieces ; 
and in others the seam showed where the front 
and back had been stuck together with gum or 
cement. There were as many as nine copies of 
the same tablet among them without any king’s 
name affixed; a few were black, some were a 
reddish yellow; sometimes one corner was 
darkened by some means, sometimes another. 
Those which have kings’ names are copies of 
tablets made in the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, 
Cambyses, Nabonidus, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Neriglissar. On two of them the forger has 
copied the seal marks; upon one of these he 
has repeated the same impression six or seven 





times in a slanting direction, so that the figure 
of the seal appears to be falling down. 
ErneEsT A. BUDGE. 

PS.—Oct. 8.—To-day a few other forgeries 
were brought, rather better specimens than the 
others. There was, however, an impression of 
a seal in the midst of the writing of one of 
them. On the edges of another the same seal 
had been stamped some twenty times; and 
above each a few wedges had been inscribed in 


j imitation of a genuine document, which often 


has the name of the owner of the seal engraved 
above the figure. 








PHONETIC TRANSLITERATION. 
5 Alexandra Road, Wimbledon. 

I quite agree with Dr. Taylor that the same 
Nagari letter should “be invariably trans- 
literated by the same Roman symbol.” But in 
the case under discussion the very reverse 
obtains, for the confusion is even greater than 
Dr. Taylor represents. On the other points Dr. 
Taylor understands me in the contrary sense to 
what I intended. I expressed no opinion as to 
the correct sound of the palatal sibilant, and 
no opinion as to the correct Roman letter to 
represent it. I merely pointed out that the 
four types s, 8’, &, ¢, do not all symbolise the 
same sound ; and that till phoneticians a as 
to the pronunciation, transliterators will con- 
tinue to differ as to the spelling. Nor can 
dialectic varieties alter the fact that some one 
form must be chosen as typical for lexical and 
other purposes, I did not advocate diacritics ; 
least of all 5, “a sign employed, so far as I 
know [says Dr. Taylor], by no Indian scholar 
to represent the palatal sibilant.” Yet on 
p- 291, vol. ii, of The Alphabet this sign 8 is 
given in the name ‘ Aioka,” according to 
one system of transliteration. Nor is it the 
case that Lepsius employs & to denote the 
cerebral sibilant (8). All the cerebral letters 
in the “Standard Alphabet” are distinguished 
by underdotting. 

As Dr. Taylor does not see the point of my 
“observations on the variant spellings which 
we often use for homophones,” I will try to put 
it more plainly. To employ four spellings. 
right, wright, write, rite, for one spoken word 
(rait) is ‘‘unhistorical and inconvenient, as 
well as absurd.” It is unhistorical, because it 
prevents English spelling from recording the 
history of English speech in the nineteenth 
century. To discover at what dates the gh and 
the w, respectively, became silent in the received 
pronunciation of these words is now extremely 
difficult; but it would have been perfectly easy 
if our spelling had continued until now to be 
historical—that is to say, phonetic. To fill 
modern English books with the symbols of 
obsolete mediaeval English sounds is just as 
absurd an anachronism as to depict Lord 
Wolseley in the costume of a fighting gallo- 
glass. Again, these variant spellings are incon- 
venient, because neither from the sound nor 
from the sense can one infer which spelling to 
use in any given case, There is no natural 
reason why (rait), when it means ‘‘ ceremony,” 
should be spelt with an e, nor why it should 
have gh when it means “ninety degrees.” The 
connexion of symbol and word is arbitrary as 
regards sense and contradictory as regards 
sound. Even from an antiquarian point of view, 
riht and richt would be better spellings than 
right. Those who rely on these variant 
spellings in learning a foreign language find 
they cannot understand when they hear it 
spoken ; but those who have learnt to rely on 
the context for the meaning do not need such 
crutches. Moreover, variant spellings are ab- 
surd, because they pervert the alphabet from its 
proper function, which is to represent sound 
alone. The Roman alphabet has barely re- 


sources enough to fulfil this one function for 
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English speech ; it is incapable of La ye 
the meanings and derivations of words as well. 
But, on the other hand, if English writing 
were ideographic, then it would be neither un- 
historical, nor inconvenient, nor absurd, but 
absolutely necessary to provide six different 
symbols for correct, privilege, straight, ninety 
degrees, dexter, very, which would all be written 
alphabetically with one symbol (rait). 

As regards the nasal consonants, Dr. Taylor 
misses the point at issue. In a language where 
the cerebral and dental nasals may occur in the 
same position, they must be separately marked 
in writing. But in received English speech 
these two varieties of sound cannot occur in the 
same position, and cannot distinguish the 
meanings of words. Hence it is incorrect to 
say that, by symbolising more than three nasals 
(ng, n, m) in English, our orthography would 
become more “accurately phonetic.” It is 
against the principle of a national phonetic 
spelling to imitate the minuteness of scientific 
notation. Minuteness in the wrong place 
amounts to inaccuracy. (See Prof. Max Miiller, 
On Spelling, p. 39.) 

I did not propose that Dr. Taylor should 
‘€ needlessly eeep into the abysmal depths of 
universal phonology.” Far less than this would 
surely suffice to convince him that w is not a 
stopped consonant; and that the name of v in 
modern ye is a doubtful guide to its power 
in ancient Latin. JAMES LECKY. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe first number of The Science Monthly, the 
new illustrated scientific magazine to be pub- 
lished by Mr. David Bogue at the now usual 
price of sixpence, will appear on October 25. 


UNDER the title of South African Butterflies, 
Messrs. Triibner announce a revised edition 
of Mr. Roland Trimen’s Rhopalocera Africae 
Australis. It will adopt a more natural classifi- 
cation and exhibit fuller details of the relations 
between the different species, &c., and it will be 
illustrated with entirely new plates. 


SomE interesting experiments have been 
carried out by Mr. Baldwin Latham with the 
view of determining the effect of barometric 

ressure on the discharge of water from springs. 

he results of a series of gaugings of the 
periodical bourne-flow at Croydon led him some 
time ago to conclude that the outflow was 
influenced by conditions of atmospheric pres- 
sure. This conclusion has been corroborated 
by more recent observations on the flow of an 
artesian well at Mitcham. A fall of the 
barometer is invariably accompanied by an 
increase in the outflow, while a rise is con- 
nected with a diminished discharge. These 
fluctuations are attributed to the expansion and 
condensation of the air and other gases held in 
the water, the escape of which tends to favour 
the flow of water. 


In order to provide a simple geological guide 
to excursionists in Yorkshire, the Rev. E. Maule 
Cole, who has been active as secretary of some of 
the local natural history societies, has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled Geological Rambles 
in Yorkshire (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.). The 
aim of this little work is admirable ; and, though 
it suffers in places from an attempt to make the 
subject too popular, it ought to be of much 
service in promoting among the younger mem- 
bers of the local societies an interest in the 
structure of their county. We wish that every 
district was similarly furnished with a simple 
guide to its geological history. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


RoF. 8. Beat will lecture at University 
aollege, London, on Tuesday and Thursday next, 
3 p.m., on the following subjects :—(1) 





is a massive boulder of unhewn 
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“Traces of Buddhist Phraseology to be found 
in Some P es of Sacred and Profane 
Literature ;” (2) ‘Traces of Buddhist Legend 
in Mediaeval Literature.’ Admission to these 
lectures is free. 


Dr. Gustav OpPERT, Professor of Sanskrit 
at Madras, who has attended the meetings of 
the Oriental Congress at Leiden and of the 
British Association at Southport, has been 
invited by Profs. Virchow and Bastian to 
deliver at Berlin a lecture on his system of 
classification of languages, which is based on 
pernen and psychological principles. 

rof. Oppert’s work on this subject will shortly 
appear in a second edition with Messrs. Triibner 
in England, and a German edition will be 
brought out by the Berlin publisher Julius 
Springer. 

Mr. E. J. W. Grsn, author of Ottoman Poems 
(reviewed in the AcaADEMY of March 24), has 
now finished his translation of The History of 
Jewad, a Turkish romance by ‘Ali ‘Aziz Efendi, 
of Crete, to which we have before referred. It 
will be published through Messrs. Wilson and 
M‘Cormick, of Glasgow, at the subscription 
price of seven shillings, in a limited edition. 


Dow Arturo CAMPION has published (San 
Sebastian: Baroja hijos) his Ensayo acerca 
de las Leyes Fonéticas de la lengua Euskara, 
which originally appeared in the Huskal-erria. 
The author declares himself a pupil of Prince 
L.-L. Bonaparte, than whom no better master 
can be found in Basque phonology. Written 
clearly and without pretension, this pamphlet 
of sixty-eight quarto pages will be eagerly 
welcomed by all students of Basque. 

M. SranistAs GuyarpD has just published 
(Paris: Maisonneuve) the last part of a trans- 
lation into French of the Arab geographer 
Abulfeda, of which the first part appeared so 
long ago as 1848. He has added a general 
Index, and also an Index of the authors and 
works cited in the notes. 


Unnver the title of Mélanges orientaux (Paris : 
Leroux), the professors of the Ecole des 
Langues orientales vivantes have published the 
papers, thirteen in number, which they con- 
tributed to the recent Congress of Orientalists 
at Leiden. 

THE Revue politique et littéraire of September 
29 contains an article by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
on the Shapira MSS. of Deuteronomy, in which 
he tells at length the story of his refutation of 
the fraud. The ill-advised innuendoes against 
himself that appeared at the time in certain 
English newspapers have induced him to append 
a sort of defence of his own conduct in the 
matter. We can assure him that no such pro- 
test is needed, though we feel bound to express 
our sympathy with him in the treatment he has 
received. The whole matter has not been 
creditable either to English scholarship or to 
English manners. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redaced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol hs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 





should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 


Guo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Scotland in Pagan Times. By Joseph An- 
derson. The Rhind Lectures on Archae- 
ology, 1881. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

(First Notice.) 

Hiruerto Mr. Anderson has dealt with the 

Christian antiquities of Scotland, leading us 

back, step by step, from the twelfth to the 

fifth century; and at the close of his last 
volume we may be said to have parted from 
him at the pillar stone of Vetta. This 
stone, 





bearing an inscription in debased Roman 
capitals, which stands on a ridge formed at 
the junction of the rivers Gogar and Almond 
about six miles from Edinburgh. This stone 
the late Sir James Simpson would fain have 
identified as the tombstone of Vetta, the 
grandfather of Hengist and Horsa. 

In the second portion of his present volume, 
Mr. Anderson steps farther back, and dis- 
cusses the relics of the Iron age, when his 
lines of investigation start from a point at 
which the arts in Scotland seem to touch the 
culture and civilisation of the Roman Empire 
—to touch, though never to be merged in 
them. The antiquities belonging to these 
“Pagan times” in Scotland consist of dry- 
stone buildings called Brochs, lake-dwellings, 
hill-forts, earth-houses, and the iron, bronze, 
stone, and bone antiquities found in them. 
Our readers are probably familiar with the 
fine passage in Ivanhoe where Sir Walter 
Scott describes the Saxon keep of Conings- 
burgh as consisting of a circular wall of im- 
mense thickness, twenty-five feet in diameter, 
crowning a mound that rose in the midst of 
an amphitheatre where cultivation was richly 
blended with woodland, bordered by the soft 
and gently flowing river Don. Near this 
castle a barrow was pointed out as the 
tomb of Hengist, descendant of that Vetta 
to whose monument near Edinburgh we have 
just referred. Scott was forcibly reminded 
of the Duns, Burghs, or Brochs he had 
visited in the Shetland Islands, especially 
that on the island of Mousa, by the general 
aspect of the keep of Coningsburgh. At the 
same time he allowed that it was far in 
advance of the rude architecture of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of those islands. 

These Brochs, of which Mr. Anderson 
gives us finely drawn and copious illustra- 
tions, are towers that somewhat remind us of 
lighthouses of the present day, only that 
they are characterised by a strongly marked 
bulbous outline. They are drystone build- 
ings, evidently erected before the knowledge 
of the use of cement, with square-headed 
apertures, inclined jambs, and horizontal 
lintels. Their walls, often fifteen feet thick 
and forty-five feet high, enclose an area of 
twenty feet indiameter. Chambers are found 
in the body of the walls fourteen feet long 
by six feet high, and staircases leading from 
one gallery to another. 

It has always surprised us that, in the 
lengthened discussions carried on by English 
and Scottish antiquaries regarding these 
towers, no allusion has been made to a large 
class of buildings in Ireland which evidently 
belong to a similar condition of society, 
and show a similar amount of knowledge 
in the builders. These are the prehistoric 
forts, or Duns, remains of which are still 
so common, especially along the Atlantic 
coasts of Ireland. Mr. Anderson remarked, 
in his previous volume, that “neither the 
history nor the remains of the early 
Christian period in Scotland can be studied 
apart from those in Ireland;” there is no 
reason why such comparative study should 
not be continued to the monuments of Pagan 
times also. The [rish forts, such as Dun 
Aengus and Dun Conor, are, it is true, rather 
amphitheatres than towers. ‘They are either 
oval or circular, with external lines of walls 
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protecting the inner keep, and, while they 
show at least as much constructive skill 
as that exhibited in the Scottish Brochs, 
they form with them a distinctive class of 
building of a far higher order than the stone 
embankments or primitive ramparts of Gaul 
and the ordinary camps and strongholds of the 
Britons. 

Mr. Anderson has, we think, finally set to 
rest all questions as to the origin, early date, 
and intention of the Brochs. They were 
the work of the primitive native inhabitants 
of the North of Scotland, and appear to belong 
to a period between the Roman occupation of 
Britain and the establishment of Christianity 
in the fifth century. This conclusion coin- 
cides with that of the Irish antiquaries as to 
the date of their Duns. If, as some writers 
have maintained, these Brochs could be proved 
to belong to so late a period as the tenth 
century, and were the work of the Northmen 
who then settled in the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland, it would undo much that has been 
done towards tracing the sequence of styles 
and the development of architecture both in 
Scotland and Ireland, and would only intro- 
duce a new element of confusion into a study 
which others have striven to treat scien- 
tifically. It is true that these towers were 
used occasionally by the Northmen so late as 
the twelfth century, just as the Christians of 
the fifth century in Ireland used the old Duns 
of the Pagan chieftains. The story of the 
flight of Thora, a.p. 900, with her lover from 
Norway and her marriage in the Broch of 
Mousa, and that of the flight of Erlend, 1155, 
with the widow of the Earl of Athol to the same 
tower, show us, on the one hand, the tem- 
porary use made of these towers, and, on the 
other, warn us how careful we must be 
not to confuse the portions of such vikings’ 
spoil as may be unearthed in these ruins 
with the veritable remains of their original 
builders. ‘The results of such excavations, if 
undertaken with the hope of arriving at an 
exact estimate of the age of the buildings, are 
generally disappointing unless the excavators 
penetrate to some original and hitherto un- 
disturbed stratum. Without accurate ob- 
servation of the whole circumstances of 
the discovery nothing but error can result 
from attaching any weight to the fact of 
simple juxtapcsition in the same mound or 
building. Bronze and iron are found with 
articles of stone and bone, bronze pins of 
tenth-century work with implements belong- 
ing to a prehistoric period; all may be found 
huddled together in the débris of buildings of 
primitive races as successive generations 
availed themselves of these strongholds found 
ready to hand. 

With regard to the early date of the 
Brochs, Mr. Anderson is, we repeat, fully 
supported by the concurrent testimony in 
Ireland as to the prehistoric military 
remains in that island, where two classes 
of drystone forts appear with which the 
Brochs may be compared—the Duns of the 
Pagan chiets and the Cashela, or ecclesiastical 
enclosures, of the first Christian monks. 
The Duns are held to belong to the culminat- 
ing epoch of the heroic legendary period 
immediately preceding the introduction of 
Christianity, and are associated with the 
adventures of Aengus and Conor and Muir- 





bhech Mil, of Fergus and Cuchulain. They 
appear to have continued in use after the 
introduction of Christianity; and many in- 
stances are recorded in the Lives of the Saints 
of the fact of a king or chieftain, on his con- 
version to Christianity, offering to God his 
Dun or fortress so that the missionary and his 
followers might erect their little cells and 
oratory within the area of the amphitheatre, 
The transition from drystone building to 
walling with grouting and cement occurs 
in Ireland and the North of Scotland some 
centuries later than in those parts of Great 
Britain that had been occupied by the Romans. 

The vitrified forts of Ireland and Scotland 
are an instance of the efforts made by these 
primitive builders to gain consistency and 
solidity at a time when they were still 
ignorant of the use of mortar. This method 
of procedure, applying the action of fire upon 
the outer side of the drystone wall, was soon 
exchanged for others involving less cost of 
time and labour. Six of these buildings in 
Scotland are described by Mr. Anderson—one 
at Knockpeffer, in Ross-shire; one in Loch 
Etive, Argyle; one at Finhaven, in Forfar; 
two at Arisaig ; and one at Craig Phadruig, 
in Inverness; while Dr. Petrie has noticed 
those in the Irish counties of Cavan, 
Londonderry, and Down.* Mr. Anderson 
infers that the date of these remarkable 
structures was subsequent to the Roman 
Conquest from the fact that a Roman roofing- 
tile was found firmly attached to the melted 
stones of the vitrified part of the wall of this 
fort at Peran, in Brittany. If this custom 
prevailed in Gaul about a.p. 200, we should 
expect to find it in the North of Ireland and 
Scotland at a somewhat later date. Thus the 
custom of building detached round towers by 
the side of churches, which prevailed in 
Ireland from the ninth century, seems to 
have existed long before in Gaul; and we 
read of St. Tenenan, who died in 635, recom- 
mending the people in the Léonnais to erect 
a round tower near the church of Ploabennec, 
wherein to deposit the silver plate and trea- 
sure of the church, and to protect them 
against the sacrilegious hands of the bar- 
barians. Dean Reeves has identified the 
vitrified fort of Craig Phadruig, near Inver- 
ness, as the domus regia, aula regia, aud regis 
munitio of Brudeus, the Pictish King con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Columba about 
the year 563. The doors of this fort, when 
barred against the coming of the Christian 
missionary, are said to have burst open when 
Columba signed the Cross upon their bolts ; 
and one evening after the King’s conversion, 
when Columba was chanting the evening 
hymns with his brethren outside the fort, a 
party of Druids passing strove to silence 
them, whereupon the Saint chanted the 
psalm ‘‘My heart is inditing of a good 
matter’? so loudly that his voice pealed 
forth like thunder, and the King and his 
followers stood silent and amazed. 

While the situation of these towers of 
dry-built masonry in Scotland is in the 
North-west, that of her bronzes of the late 
Celtic period is in the South-west. The 
Brochs are found in Inverness, Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness. The bronze 





* See Stokes’s Life of Petrie, p. 223. 


Tt Reeves’ Columba, pp. 73, 151 (notes). 





and gold ornaments showing the divergent 
spiral or trumpet pattern are found in 
Wigton, Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, Roxburg' , 
Peebles, and Fife; while a few have stray:d 
as far North-east as Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Elgin. Archaeologists will always feel in- 
debted to Mr. Anderson for the very beau- 
tiful engravings he has given of sixteen 
examples of this most interesting class of 
antiquities—a class that will always be assce 
ciated with the names of Franks and Kemble, 
who first drew it into notice and have gone 
far towards fixing its date. The period 
assigned to such examples of late Celtic and 
pre-Roman work is from two hundred years 
before the birth of Christ to the time of the 
Roman occupation. It was a style that pre- 
vailed in Britain before the landing of Caesar, 
and was common to the two (if there were 
not more than two) divisions of the Celtic 
family in these islands, Mr. Anderson rejects 
Mr. Franks’ term “ late Celtic” for this class 
of ornament in the following passage :— 
‘*They have been referred by Mr. Franks and 
others to a special school of art, which they have 
denominated the ‘late Celtic;’ but, from m 
point of view, I must regard them as the wor 
of the early Celtic school, which was the pre- 
cursor and parent of the greater school of Celtic 
art of the Christian time.” 

Mr. Anderson must forgive us if, notwith- 
standing, we prefer to abide by the term 
late Celtic for this class of antiquities, and 
wish that the writers of the native arts of 
the three countries wou'd all adopt this term. 
Early Celtic would go very much farther 
back into the prehistoric region than we can 
possibly trace such bronzes; and hence we 
think that the distinction made by Kemble and 
Franks, of early and late Celtic, is a just one. 
Better resign the name Celtic for the Christian 
art of our islands altogether, as likely to 
mislead, and let us divide the two styles that 
prevailed in these islands from the seventh 
to the twelfth centuries into Scotic and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. Anderson’s observations on the bronzes 
of the late Celtic period in Scotland are con- 
fined to a class of huge barbaric armlets (only 
one of which has been found as yet in Ireland) 
with a bronze collar, a horned helmet, sword- 
sheath and bridlebit, and mirror. He does 
not show us trumpets or horns thus decorated, 
such as are found in Ireland, or looped spear- 
heads, ferrules, socketed celts, which latter are 
found in very large numbers in Ireland, and 
—although, as Mr. Evans informs us,* 
apparently discovered with objects belonging 
to the late Celtic period—were among the 
last of the bronze tools or weapons to be 
superseded by those of iron. If Scotland, as 
compared with Ireland, is deficient in the 
number and variety of her late Celtic bronzes, 
it may be accounted for by supposing that 
iron was introduced, through Roman in- 
fluence, into Scotland long before it was known 
in Ireland, which was never occupied by the 
Romans. 

Mr. Anderson closes his work with an 
account of that most curious and interesting 
class of remains called in Scotland earth- 
houses ; in Ireland, coves, rathcaves, souter- 
rains. They are chambers after the manner 
of catacombs hollowed out of the earth, then 





* Evans’ Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 144. 
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walled with dry-built and carefully fitted 
rubble—or with long stones set upright— 
with the false arch roof, such as we find in 
bee-hive and boat-shaped huts. They are 
long chambers, rounded at one end, measuring 
from thirty-seven feet to fifteen feet in length, 
by from twelve feet to six feet wide, and six 
feet to seven feet in height; entered by 
passages, or, as the Irish say, “ creeps,” roofed 
with flags measuring thirty to fifteen feet in 
length and two feet in height. The only 
markings found on the Scottish stones are the 
cup markings with which Sir James Simpson 
has made us familiar. The results of ex- 
cavations in those Scottish earth-houses are 
the discovery of querns, iron implements, 
bronze armlets ornamented with divergent 
spirals, rings of iron, stone cups, pottery, 
bones of domestic animals ; and Mr. Anderson 
concludes that the date at which these build- 
ings were first in use was from the time of 
the departure of the Romans from Scotland 
to that of the general establishment of Chris- 
tianity. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Anderson in 
thinking that there is any essential differ- 
ence between such subterranean structures 
in Scotland and in Ireland. They are found 
in large numbers in the counties of Antrim 
and Down, but they also occur in Mayo, Clare, 
Kerry, Cork, and Waterford. In three in- 
stances Ogham inscriptions have been dis- 
covered on the doorposts or lintels near the 
mouths of the ‘‘ creeps ””—at Cooldorrihy, in 
Cork ; Dunloe, in Kerry ; and Drumloghan, in 
Waterford. These are earth-houses pre- 
senting no appearance of a_ sepulcbral 
character. A cross is incised on two of the 
roofing-stones of the cave of Goban Saer, in 
the county of Antrim, ‘They are often sup- 
plied with shafts like that of Buchaam, in 
Aberdeen, called drains or sinks by Scottish 
antiquaries and smoke-shafts by Irish. A 
siigular interest attaches to the little settle- 
ment at the earth-house of Cairn Conan, in 
Forfar, where we have two forms of subter- 
ranean and overground structures associated 
with the graveground of the family. A 
child’s bracelet of cannel-coal was found 
in one of the six graves in this little 
cemetery. The earth-house at Warrings- 
town, in county Down, described by 
Dr. Molyneux, must have been of a some- 
what similar character. Here, in the centre 
of one of the vaults, a stone table was dis- 
covered, formed of a flag resting on four 
upright stones, under which stood an urn 
filled with burnt bones. In Ireland such 
earth-houses are occasionally connected with 
raths, and MacFirbis, writing cire. 1650-66, 
describes them as containing “cellars and 
apartments underground.” Again, speaking 
of the raths on the banks of the river Moy, 
he says, ‘* There are nine smooth stone cellars 
under the walls of this rath.” In the saga 
of Gisli the Soursop, relating to occurrences 
between a.p. 930 and 980, it is stated that 
when Gisli was outlawed, and every man’s 
hand was against him, he went to Thorgerda, 
in Vadil, ‘She was often wont to harbour 
outlaws, and she had an underground room. 
One end of it opened on the river-bank, and 
the other beiow her hall.” ‘And Gisli was 
always in his earth-house when strangers 
came to the isle.” These passages bear out 





Mr. Anderson’s theory that such subterranean 
structures were intended for places of con- 
cealment. And it may be remarked that the 
Irish expression for earth-house is applied to 
a treasury in a passage in the collection of 
Irish sacred poems called Saltair na Rann, 
where Potiphar’s wife induces Joseph to go 
before her into her treasure-house, the Irish 
for which is tech talman, “house of earth,” 
exactly the Norse jarShis. 

Considering the question as to the object 
and use of these buildings as now settled, the 
result bears upon another question connected 
with Ogham inscriptions described by Prof. 
Rhys as epitaphs, which, though they belong 
to Christian times, are always found in burial- 
places unconnected with churches—apparently 
old Pagan cemeteries which continued to be 
used in Christian times and by a Christian 
people. In fourteen instances, at all events, 
such inscriptions are found on the walls of 
these earth-houses or treasure-houses of 
Ireland. No signs of interments appear to 
have been found in either of the three 
buildings to which these inscriptions belong. 
With reference to that at Dromloghan, 
where ten Oghams were discovered, Mr. Brash 
especially observes, “It does not appear to 
have been a sepulchral souterrain, as no 
human remains, charcoal, or pottery were dis- 
covered in it.” Again, Prof. Rhys at the 
same page (p. 248) speaks as if certain that 
this Oghamiec writing belongs to Christian 
times. Yet these earth-houses, of which the 
stones, when they appear, form an integral 
part of the original building, are certainly 
devoid of any traces of Christian usage, while 
in the earth-houses of Scotland there is a 
complete absence of indications of Chris- 
tianity; and the discovery of wheel-made 
pottery of Roman type, and fragments of red 
lustrous ware called Samian, with querns, and 
implements of iron and bronze armlets deco- 
rated with the trumpet pattern, indicate a 
period between that of the Roman occupation 
of Britain and the establishment of Christianity 
in Scotland. 

In this volume on the antiquities of Scotland 
in Pagan times Mr. Anderson has also had to 
discuss the monuments of a totally different 
epoch and a foreign race—the Northmen who 
from the tenth to the twelfth century occu- 
pied the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
for a time even settled in Caithness and 
Sutherland. With this most interesting 
portion of his work we hope to deal upona 
future occasion. MARGARET STOKES. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ APOLLO AND MARSYAS.” 
London: Sept. 29, 1883. 

Your anonymous correspondent, for whose 
delicately turned compliment I am obliged, says 
that I conclude the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas”’ 
drawing not to be by Raphael because the 
** Venice Sketch Book” is not his. That the 
drawing (with the original of which he is mis- 
taken in thinking that I am not familiar) forms 
no part of the ‘‘ Sketch Book” is true. 1 regret 
that, owing to my absence from England, I was 
unable to correct in proof the inaccuracy of 
statement, but the validity of my argument is 
thereby untouched. The reason why the draw- 
ing is not by Raphael is because it is unlike all 
undoubted Raphael drawings in every detail 





of handling, however Raphaeclesque in general 
type the superficial observer may think it. 
Your correspondent, in stating that no attempt 
has been made to overthrow the ‘‘ strong case” 
for the attribution of the “ Venice Sketch Book ” 
to Raphael, seems to write in complete ignorance 
of the work of Morelli, not to mention Semper 
and others. W. M. Conway. 








HOW WAS THE TRIREME ROWED ? 


London: Oct. 3, 1883, 

In the last number of the AcADEmy there is a 
letter from Venice, signed H. F. B rown, headed 
‘* How was the Trireme rowed?” I do not 
doubt that Admiral Fincati may have developed 
curious details regarding the mediaeval gulleys, 
and that his experiments especially have been 
of great interest; but Mr. Brown is mistaken 
in supposing that the particulars he gives aro 
new, or are discoveries of the Admiral’s. In 
my Introduction to Marco Polo, § v. is devoted 
to a ‘‘ Digression concerning the War-Galleys 
of the Mediterranean States in the Middle 
Ages’’—a digression which was the result of 
a great deal of study. So far as I know, it was 
the first exposition of this subject in English, 
though it had been expounded pretty largely 
by M. Jal in his Archéologie navale (Paris, 1840) 
—a work to which I had not access when writing 
the section in question—and by the Venetian 
engineer, Giovanni Casoni, in an essay which 
has no date, but which I presume to have been 
written about the same period, and to which 
I was a good deal indebted. Most modern 
writers, however, seemed quite unaware that 
the mediaeval Venetians possessed triremes, as 
well as of the manner in which the oars of 
their galleys were ranged. And some noted 
editors of mediaeval Histories and documents 
seem to have assumed that in the galleys of 
which their authors spoke all the men on one 
bench pulled at a single big oar according to the 
system introduced by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, and prevalent so long as galleys 
continued in use. 

It was hardly possible to become acquainted 
with the facts regarding the Venetian galleys 
without seeing the probability that these might, 
or could, explain the perplexed subject of the 
ancient ‘‘ banks of oars.” Referring to this, in 
the beginning of the section above quoted I 
have said :— 

**Eschewing that ‘Serbonian Bog, where armies 
whole have sunk’ of Books and Commentators, 
the theory of the classification of the Biremes and 
Triremes of the Ancients, we can at least assert on 
secure grounds that in mediaeval armament, up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century or thereabouts, 
the characteristic distinction of galleys of different 
calibres, so far as such differences existed, was 
based on the number of rowers that sat on one bench 
pulling each his separate oar, but through one portella, 
or rowloch:-pont.”’ 

I did not attempt the old question, both 
because it would have been a digression upon 
a digression, and because I did not see any 
quite satisfactory solution then,as I see nono 
now. The Venetian arrangement leaves the 
problem of Ptolemy’s forty-banked galley as 
incomprehensible as ever, and does not seem 
reconcileable with the sculptured representations 
of biremes, triremes, and quinqueremes. 

These lines are written hastily, and I cannot 
go farther into the matter, nor probably could 
the ACADEMY give space toa lengthy discussion. 
But I may add that at p. 47 of the Introduction 
aforesaid (second edition; or p. Ixxvii. first 
edition) will be found a representation of 
‘‘Marco Polo’s galley going into action at 
Curzola,” which was most laboriously designed 
by me for the artist who made the drawing, 
and which conveys the substance of what occu- 
pies several pages in description. 

H. Yue, Colonel. 
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Royal Naval College: Oct. 1, 1883, 


I would beg to callattention to the fact that 
the model described by Mr. H. F. Brown in the 
Acapremy of September 29 is by no means a 
novelty. A similar one was made by M. Jal for 
the late Emperor of the French about twenty 
years ago; and the description has been re- 
peatedly given, more especially by M. Jal in his 
Archéologie navale, vol. i., pp. 324-50, and by 
Col. Yule in the Introduction to his Marco 
Polo (first edition), vol. i., pp. lx. ef seg. I have 
no doubt whatever that these galleys a zenzile 
more nearly resemble the ancient triremes than 
the monstrous things which have been imagined 
and portrayed by divers Continental scholars, 
exceedingly well versed in the classic literature 
of the subject, but profoundly ignorant of its 
practical bearings. Still they are not the same. 
There is no room to doubt that the rowers of 
the trireme were at different levels. Many of 
the classic allusions or statements may be ex- 
plained away ; but the dirty joke of Aristophanes 
(Ranae 1106) seems to me absolutely conclusive 
on this point. Graser (De veterum re navali, 
§ 9) naturally lays great stress on it; and, 
though I am far from adopting his solution of 
this sorely vexed question, his comment here 
can scarcely be controverted. 

J. K. Lavaurton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


READERS of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
Life of Raphael will remember that in the de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Madonna of Terranuova,” it 
is pointed out that the study for the background 
is to be found in the ‘‘ Venice Sketch Book.” 
The two leaves containing the sketch are not 
among those exhibited in the gallery of the 
Venice Academy. They are kept in portfolios, 
and are consequently known to few visitors to 
the gallery. The reproductions of the ‘‘Sketch 
Book,” whether by Ongania, Braun, or Perini, 
omit these drawings ; therefore all interested in 
the subject will be glad to hear they are now 
about to be photographed. 

WE are glad to learn that the money raised 
at Derby in order to secure Wrights picture of 
“The Orrery ” for the town, though not large 
enough for this purpose, has proved sufficient 
to purchase ‘‘The Alchymist,’ a smaller but 
very characteristic work by the same artist. 
It was presented to the mayor on Tuesday last 
at a conversaztone held in the Art Gallery. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALt will issue in 
November MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s History of 


No. I., now ready, Super-royal 8vo, 10 in. by 7 in., price SIXPENCE. 


There has never been anything like it for the money.”— World. 


** A very excellent return for sixpence. . . . 





Art in Chaldaea and Assyria, in two yolumes. 
Like Ancient Egyptian Art, of which it forms a 
continuation, it has been translated by Mr. 
Walter Armstrong. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will publish immediately 
Mr. James Fergusson’s paper on ‘‘ The Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, with Special Reference to 
Mr. Wood’s Discovery of its Remains,” re- 
printed, with a plan, from the Transactions of 
the Institute of British Architects. 


Tue Photographic Society of Great Britain 


will open its annual exhibition at 5A Pall Mall 


East on Monday next, October 8. 


AN exhibition of pictures by modern artists | 


was opened in the Art Gallery of Derby on 
Wednesday. 


THE Punjab Government has sanctioned a 
scheme for the restoration of the mosaic work 
behind the throne in the palace of Shah Jahan, 
at Delhi, known as the Diwan-i-khas; and 
also a grant for repairs to the mausoleum of 
Jahangir, at Shahdra, near Lahore, which was 
defaced by the Sikhs. 


MUSIC. 
THe Leeds Triennial Musical Festival will 
commence next Wednesday (October 10), and 
conclude on the following Saturday. On the 
first day, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah ” will be given 
in the morning, and Mr. Alfred Cellier’s Cantata, 
‘* Gray’s Elegy,” in the evening. On Thursday 
morning, Raff's Oratorio, ‘‘The World’s End,” 
will be performed for the first time in England. 
In the early part of last year the composer 
was invited by the Leeds Committee to conduct 


his own work. He had quite made up his mind | 


to accept the invitation, and was looking forward 


to his first visit to England. Had he lived, he | 


would certainly have met with a hearty recep- 


tion, for he was one of the leading musicians of | 
the day; and his ‘‘ Im Walde” and “ Lenore” | 
Symphonies are favourites with the English | 


musical public. On Thursday evening the pro- 
gramme includes Mr. J. Barnby’s ‘‘ 97th Psalm.” 
For Friday morning Sir George Macfarren’s 
‘King David” is announced. This is the 
second Oratorio written for Leeds by the com- 
poser; and, so far as we can judge from 
the vocal score, it will prove an interesting 
and important feature of the week’s music. 
Beethoven’s Mass in D will be given on Satur- 
day morning. The band and chorus will consist 
of 425 performers, with Sir Arthur Sullivan as 
conductor. 
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Analyst, Bristo: 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is — pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.1.0., F.0.9., City 





Melbourne ; Christchurch, N.Z. 


“i naar prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Foud, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassan 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





Oculist Optician, — OLD ND 8T 


study for upwards o 


tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” 





T. J. & J. SMITH’S 
DIARIES FOR 1884, 





Booksellers’ and Stationers’, 
Special attention is called to New Series of ILLUMINATED INDELIBLE 
DIARIES for 1584, 


London: T. J. & J, SMITH, SON, & CO,, 83, (Jueen-street, Cheapside, 


8vo, pp. xxxii—31, cloth, 10s, 


GENESIS: 


WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A, 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


[To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, 


boy ne taee oe ip the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-clas: hi 


to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, oa PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of ——- LITERA TURE, whether —— or Plain. 

of New Peri ls, for either Printing, or 
ne os and Publishing. = to 76, Soest Quee.-street, London, » Ws C. 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard 


(Patent). Prevents guttering ina draught. 











YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, 


| house use, courches, xc,—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 





ESTABLISHED 18651, 


Lambe 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
— £25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

e Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
oun a di 

The for its C free of charge, the custod 
Deeds, Writi , and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of ws 
of Exchange, ividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

4 a, with full particulars, on application. 

arch, Kew, FRANCIS RAVENSCEROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your - HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 


se 





Ilustrated Priced Gotolnanes a 
as iy terms, «free 
F MOEDER 7 





48, 249, 250, Tottenbam-court-road, and isa and 31, Morwell-street W. 


Similar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P. 
Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. Pidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. 


Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,’ post-free, 
City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22 22, , FENCHURCH STREET, E.C 


In every varicty of size, style, and binding, can now be obtained at all —« 
KI 











SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


** Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience,” 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamity to the 


use of Spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited to the sight. 


Mr, H. LAURANCE, F.8.8., 


EET, W., having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole 
thirty a personally adapts his improved lenses. 

The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :—‘* The spectacles 
are perfect, and a most decided boon, I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 


, Rev. Charles 





BURROW’ Ss MALVERN WATERS,— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda, 


Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters, 


W. & J. BuRKOW, The Springs, Malvern. 


HOENIX FLKK OFFICE, LomBArRD STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
~~ aaa against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


world, 


Loss claims 





d with p ptitude and liberality. 
Jou J. Banourrete, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
a Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at derat 


renee Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 





Bonuses, Immediate settle ment of Claims, 


ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 
MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


NO 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all inte! 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 

Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING —- or at the 
HEAD OFFick—t4, CORNHILL, LONDO. 


WILLIAM J. al Seoretary. 


To To HL R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
| pan & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, ,and 


_— MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also : = 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE soup, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 








CAUTION —BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESE— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 





THE ACADEMY. 





[Ocr. 6, 1883.—No. 596. 
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SOPHOCLES.— THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. 
By R. C. JEBB, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. Part I., ORDIPUS TYRANNUS. [Nearly ready. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the 
Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham School, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AESCHYLI FABULAE.—IKETI4ES XOH¢OPOI IN 
LIBRO MEDICEO MENDOSE SCRIPTAE EX VV. DD. CONTEC- 
TURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Scholiis Graecis et brevi 
adnotatione critica, curante F, A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 

[ Immediately. 


TULLII CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM 
LIBRI TRES. With Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. 
MAYOR, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, 
London; together with a New Collation of several of the English MSS. 
by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol, I. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Vol. IT., nearly ready. 


TULLII CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et 
MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The Text Revised and Explained 
by J. 8. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College. In 3 vols. [In the press. 

Vol. IIL., Containing the TRANSLATION. [Nearly ready. 


T. CICERONIS pro P, CORNELIO SULLA 
ORATIO. Edited by J. 8. REID, M.L. 3s, 6d. 
With 


T. CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. 
Introduction and Notes. By W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., Head-Master of 
Potsdam School, Jamaica, 2s. 


DEMOSTHENES against ANDROTION and against 
TIMOCRATES. With Introductions and English Commentary. By 
WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, University College, 
London, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TYPES of GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A., F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archacclogy. With Sixteen Autotype 
Plates, containing Photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 
Imp, 4to, cloth extra, £1 11s. 6d, ; Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By C. Wald- 
STEIN, M.A., Phil.D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


PINDAR.—OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. With 
Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. 
Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A,, late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


PINDAR.—THE ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. 
By the SAME EDITOR, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE: a Comment on 
- stn E. C. CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. 
rown 8vo, 9s. 


DIGEST. Book VII. Title I. DE USUFRUCTU, 


With Introduction and full Explanatory Notes, intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Digest. By HENRY JOHN ROBY, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College. [In the press. 


OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. 
Compiled by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. (St. Andrews), Fellow 
and ‘l'utor of Worcester College, Oxford, Third Edition, Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE of the BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS in the UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. 
Edited by C. BENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LIBER IX. 
roel = " = by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi 


M. 


M. 
M. 





THE AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. With a 
Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition, Revised. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. With 
a Translation and Notes by the SAME EDITOR. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS pro C. RABIRIO [PER- 
DVELLIONIS REO] ORATIO ad QVIRITES. With Notes, Introduc- 
tion, and Appendices by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE.—JEPI ¥TXH>. ARISTOTLE'’S 
PYSCHOLOGY, in Greek and English. With Introduction and Notes by 
EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. Part. I. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


PART II. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 
pang” ee with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 

VOL, II., immediately. VOL. III., in the press. 

MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from different 
Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, to the Present Time. Vol. I. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. ; [Vol. II., ix the press. 


NOTES on QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise 
and Explanatory. By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.LC., F.C.S., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, late Scholar 
of Christ’s College. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. 


THE FOSSILS and PALAEONTOLOGICAL AFFINI- 
TIES of the NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS of UPWARE and BRICKHILL. 
pg ge Plates. By WALTER KEEPING, M.A., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MORE’S HISTORY of KING RICHARD III. Edited, 
with Notes, Glossary, and Index of Names, by J. RAWSON LUMBY, 
D.D., Norrisian Protessor of Divinity, Cambridge; to which is added the 
Conclusion of the History of King Richard III. as given in the con- 
tinuation of Hardyng’s “ Chronicle,” London, 1543, 3s. 6d, 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and 
COMMERCE. By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late Deputy to the 
Knightsbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With Maps 
and Charts. Crown Svo, 12s, 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the LATE PRO- 
FESSOR J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. 
In 2 vols., royal 4to. [In the press. 


A TREATISE /on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 
By S. H. VINES, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. [In the press, 


LECTURES on TEACHING, delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in the Lent’'Term, 1880. By J. G. FITCH, M.A., 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. New Edition. 5s, 


STATUTES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
and for the Colleges therein, made, published, and approved (1878—1882) 
under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. With an 
Appendix. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 





May be obtained of all Booksellers. 
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